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STEMMING. 

Tue fruit having been gathered and 
selected, the next thing to do is to stem 
it. In “ Medoc” and all the “ Bordelais” 
this is invariably done. But in “Bur- 
gundy” and other districts they commonly 
omit it, and throw stem and all into the 
vat; if, however, the season has been bad, 
and the stems remain unripe, they are of 
necessity excluded in whole or in part, lest 
they do more harm than good. The chief 
reason for putting in the stems is to cor- 
rect the disease called “ teitter,” for which 
the turrin acid, etc., of the stem is thought 
to be an antidote. Fortunately, we know 
comparatively little, as yet, of any wine 
disease, except acidity, but still it will re- 
main for us to decide, upon experience, 
which of the two methods it is best to 
adopt. Probably we shall arrive at the 
same diversity of practice as is witnessed 
here. Stemming is usually done by rub- 
bing the fruit upon a grating of iron rods, 
but the better way, decidedly, is a grating 
of wood. It is made of bars two thirds 
of an inch square, carved into each other 
where they cross, so as to bring them 
down to an even face, leaving openings 
or meshes two thirds of an inch square. 
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This is established like a table with four 
legs, with a rim around it about ten inches 
high, and a proper receptacle beneath to 
receive and carry off the stemmed fruit as 
it falls through and the juice which es- 
capes. The table is four feet square and 
four feet high. About three bushels of 
grapes are put on to the grating, which 
four men with bare arms soon rub through, 
leaving the stems behind, which are then 
thrown into a small circular press, like our 
hand cider presses, which extracts the 
juice of the few grains remaining on them. 
In this way four men can stem enough to 
make fifty barrels of wine per day. For 
one who makes but a small quantity, a 
deep tub and a three-pronged stick will 
do very well. 
CRUSHING. 

This is next to be done, by trampling 
the grape with the naked foot. It is said 
to be a better way than to use a large 
mill, for the reason the mill will crush the 
seed ; but the seeds are not easily crushed, 
and a properly made grape-mill need not 
bruise them in the least. At a well-man- 
aged wine-house, that of Messrs. Averons 
Brothers, in “Paulhiac,” they put the 
grapes to ferment, with no further crush- 
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ing than what is given them in the pro- 
cess of stemming, which experience has 
satisfied those gentlemen is all that is 
needed. 

FERMENTATION. 

The crushed mass, with or without the 
stems, is next thrown into vats and allow- 
ed to ferment. The vats are large casks, 
generally without bulge, the largest at the 
bottom, and open at the top. In some of 
the large houses they are covered with 
loose boards; in others the boards are 
jointed and made hermetically close by 
plastering with cement or clay; in others 
there is merely a floating mass of stems; 
and in others there is no covering at all, 
except the scum of stems, skins, seeds, etc., 
which rise to the surface. 

After the fermentation has ceased and 
the wine becomes clear, it is drawn off and 
put away in close casks, which in France 
are almost uniformly of the size called 
“ barrique,” holding about fifty gallons. 
In Burgundy these are kept above ground 
and in the light until spring, and then 


put into cellars, while in the Bordeaux 
country they remain in the light in store- 
houses above ground until one or two 
years old, and then removed to dark 


rooms on the same level. 
of making red wine out of grapes not fully 
ripened is to allow it to remain in the vats 
for a sufficiently long time after fermenta- 
tion to let the greenness held in suspense 
settle to the bottom. 

At “Latour,” in the vintage of 1866, 
they allowed the wine to remain in the 
vat a whole month, though the fermenta- 
tion was probably complete in half of the 
time. After drawing off the remaining 
undissolved pomace, it is pressed and 
made into a wine of inferior quality. It 
is common in France, and it would be 
sometimes necessary in some parts of 
America, to provide means of warming the 
wine-house up to at least 20 degrees of 
“ Centigrade,” or 68 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
as well as to introduce steam heat into the 
vats themselves, which is done by means 


A careful way. 
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of a tin pipe, entering to the right of the 
faucet and a little above the bottom of the 
vat, bending to the bottom and rising 
again in the form of a letter U, and then 
passing out at the other side of the faucet, 
at the same distance from it, the steam 
entering at one end and the condensed va- 
por escaping at the other; but heat is only 
applied in cold seasons and when the 
grapes are badly ripened. 

In France, the fruit of different varieties 
are commonly mixed together, and gener- 
ally but little account is taken of “ cesaye” 
(variety) as compared with the quality of 
soil. Well-informed persons, however, are 
disposed to complain of the introduction, 
which has been quite general of recent 
years, of coarse varieties grown for quantity 
rather than quality. 

There is one variety of vine commonly 
seen on rich soil and deemed unfit for poor 
ground, except where grown for brandy, 
as in Cognac, that may possibly be of value 
to us. It is called “la folle” (the crazy) 
“en ragatt” (from enraged). Except in its 
infancy it needs no stakes, but holds itself 
erect by the strength of its stalk, which is 
trained about one foot high, and from 
which the cane or branches shoot out with 
great vigor, like those of the osier willow 
pruned low. Every winter all the branches 
are cut back to two or three eyes, and 
during the season the ground is cultivated 
in the usual manner, but further than this 
it demands no attention. There is no 
summer pruning nor any tying, winter or 
summer. It is never hurt by frost, is proof 
against all disease, and is unfailing in its 
fruiting, and yields, when in good condi- 
tion, 1,200 to 1,500 gallons of wine per acre. 
Its most favorable soil is a sandy loam, 
and when grown on such, its wine, which 
is quite strong, is worth 40 cents per gallon. 
Of that produced about Bordeaux, a good 
deal is mixed with coarse red wine and 
made into claret for American consumption. 
Of itself it will not make red wine. It is 
possible that this hardy vine or grape will 
stand our severe winters, and, with or 
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without winter covering, obtain a footing 
in American soil. Generally it is a bad 
policy to introduce a coarse plant of any 
sort; but we have so vast a spread of land 
that is too rich for growing delicate wines, 
no matter what variety of plant is tried, 
and of late the mildew and rot have been 
so discouragingly fatal in many parts of 
our country, it might be well to give the 
“en ragatt” a trial, and, since we must 
drink the juice baptized with the names 
of “St. Julian,’ “Chateau Margaux,” 
and all the saints of Medoc, we may as 
well enjoy the satisfaction and the very 
large profit of raising it ourselves. 

Not only do the French mix different 
kinds of grapes in the vat and on the press, 
but they freely compound together differ- 
ent kinds of wine in every stage of maturity. 
This is done of course with great careful- 
ness, and the success of the merchant in 
his business depending on his skill in con- 
cocting what will please the palate. Such 
combination may be agreeable to the taste 
of the consumer, and profitable to the 
merchant, but it may well be doubted if 
it is as good for the health as that which 
is simply natural, and made from one 
variety of grape. 

A French vine-grower has introduced 
the Catawba into his vineyard, and uses 
its juice to mix in very small proportions 
with that of native grapes to give flavor. 
Any considerable addition of the Catawba’s 
musky quality would be more than the 
French palate, trained to like only that 
which is negative, could very well bear. 

When American wines were tested by 
the jury at the Exposition, the French 
jurors, whose scale was from one to four, 
with a zero at the foot, generally compli- 
mented our Catawba with a zero, and they 
remarked that the more of the natural 
flavor the wine possessed, other things 
being equal, the lower they should estimate 
it. In America the very contrary is known 
to be the case. The German jurors, accus- 
tomed to wines of high bouquet, held quite 
different opinions from the French, and 


were much pleased with the American 
samples. 

In regard to the more delicate wines of 
Europe which do not bear exportation, an 
important discovery is said to have been 
made by the distinguished chemist Pasteur, 
of the Institute, which is exciting great 
interest, and promises nothing less than to 
secure wine against disease and deteriora- 
tion for an indefinite period, to enable it 
to be transported with safety any distance, 
and kept in any sort of storehouse. The 
best way to make known in America the 
discoveries of Mr. Pasteur would be to 
translate and publish his very valuable 
work, entitled “Etudes Sur le Vin,” sold 
by Victor Masson & Sons, Place de l’Ecole 
de Medicine, Paris. Meanwhile we will 
give a brief synopsis of it. 

After explaining at length the nature of 
the different diseases of the wine, acidity, 
bitterness, etc., tracing them all to vege- 
table parasites, and detailing his experi- 
ments in search of an agent to destroy the 
parasites, Mr. Pasteur arrives at the con- 
clusion, that they are effectually destroyed 
by heating the wine up to a point between 
50 and 65 degrees of centigrade, which 
would be between 122 and 149 degrees of 
Fahrenheit. The heating can be done in 
a “Bain Marie,” that is, by placing the 
bottle or cask in a vessel filled with water 
and heating the water, or by hot-air 
closets or steam-pipes introduced into the 
casks. The heating should be gradually ~ 
and carefully accomplished in order to 
enable any one to test the value of this 
invention, so important in its aims. 

We extract the following, which gives 
all the author has to say on the mode he 
has himself followed with wine already in 
bottle, whether new or old, diseased or 
sound : 

“The bottle being corked, either with 
the needle or otherwise, by machine or 
not, and the corks tied on like those of 
champagne bottles, they are placed in a 
vessel of water; to handle them easily, 
they are put into an iron bottle-basket. 
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The water should rise as high as the ring 
about the mouth of the bottle. I have 
never yet completely submerged them, but 
do not think there would be any incon- 
venience in doing so, provided there should 
be no partial cooling during the heating 
up, which might cause the admission of a 
little water into the bottle. One of the 
bottles is filled with water, into the lower 
part of which the bowl of a thermometer 
is plunged. When this marks the degree 
of heat desired, 149 degrees of Fahrenheit 
for instance, the basket is withdrawn. It 
will not do to put in another immediately, 
the too warm water might break the 
bottles. A portion of the heated water is 
taken out and replaced with cold, to reduce 
the temperature to a safe point; or, better 
still, the bottles of the second basket may 
be prepared by warming, so as to be put 
in as soon as the first come out. The ex- 
pansion of the wine during the heating 
process tends to force out the cork, but the 
twine or wire holds it in, and the wine 
finds a vent between the neck and the 
cork. During the cooling of the bottles, 
the volume of the wine having diminished, 
the corks are hammered in farther, the 
tying is taken off, and the wine is put in 
the cellar, or the ground floor, or the 
second story, in the shade, or in the sun. 
There is no fear that any of these different 
modes of keeping it will render it diseased ; 
they will have no influence except on its 
mode of maturing, on its colors, ete. It 
will always be useful to keep a few bottles 
of the same kind without heating it, so as 
to compare them at long intervals with 
that which has been heated. The bottle 
may be kept in an upright position; no 
mold will form, but perhaps the wine will 
lose a little of its fineness under such con- 
dition, if the cork gets dry and air is 
allowed too freely to enter.” 

Mr. Pasteur affirms that he has exposed 
casks of wine thus heated, in the open air 
or terrace, with northern exposure, from 
April to December, without any injury 
resulting. 
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Wine in casks may be heated by intro- 
ducing a tin pipe through the bung-hole, 
which shall descend in coils nearly to the 
bottom and return in a straight line and 
through the pipe imparting steam. If, 
after thus being once heated, there is such 
an exposure to air, as by drawing off and 
bottling, as to admit a fresh introduction 
of “ parasites,” the disease thus introduced 
may be easily cured by heating a second 
time. 

Mr. Pasteur claims also to have dis- 
covered and proved that wine can be 
advanced. in ripening and improved by 
“aeration” conducted by a slow and gentle 
manner. This is a bold assertion; but 
such confidence is felt in the value of 
suggestions coming from him, that both of 
his methods, cutting, as they will, a tangle 
of old theories, will have a fair trial by his 
countrymen, and that without delay. 

Your committee would say, in con- 
clusion, that from what comparison we 
have been able to make between the better 
samples of American wines now on exhi- 
bition at the “Paris Exposition,” with 
foreign wines of a similar character, as 
well as from the experience of many 
European wine-tasters, we have formed a 
higher estimate of our own ability to pro- 
duce good wines than we had heretofore, 
and from our investigations in vine culture 
we are now more confident than ever that 
America can and will be a great wine- 
making country. All that is necessary 
for us to rival the choicest products of 
other parts of the world will ere long 
come with practice and experience. We 
have already several excellent varieties of 
the grape born on American soil, and 
suited to it a soil extensive and varied 
enough for every range of quantity and 
quality. Who would discover a patch of 
ground capable of yielding a “ Johannes- 
berger,” a “Tokay,” or a “ Margaux,” 
need only make diligent and careful search, 
and, somewhere between the Lakes and the 
Gulf and the two oceans that circumscribe 
our vineyard territory, will be sure to find it. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. 

The committee, since making their re- 
port on the third branch of the subject 
given them in charge, have visited the 
principal vine districts of Switzerland and 
Germany, and deem some of the observa- 
tions there made worth being embodied in 
the supplemental report now submitted. 

The vineyards to which attention was 
more especially given were those of the 
borders of Lake Geneva, those of Pflaz or 
Rhenish Bavaria, and of the banks of the 
Rhine, the Neckar, and the Main. 

With regard to the quality of the soil, 
we have the same remark to make here as 
was made in the former report, viz., that 
the vines yielding the best wine were 
found to be growing on the poorest soil. 
Geologically, the soil throughout all the 
above districts is very much the same, viz., 
basalt and sandstone, both formations 
usually seen in close proximity, the basalt 
uppermost and resting on the other. The 
only exceptions were a few patches of 
limestone and slate. The basalt soil is 
esteemed richer than the sandstone, and is 
often hauled on to the other to enrich it. 
For instance, the vine-dressers of Durkheim 
actually manure their thin, poor, gravelly 
land with tens of thousands of yards of 
earth, brought from the neighboring town 
of Deidesheim, and yet the Durkheim wine 
is quite superior to that of their neigh- 
bors. All this was quite different from 
anything we noticed in France; there, 
calcareous rocks seem to underlie every- 
where, nor could we learn of any wine 
of high repute in France that derived its 
quality from sandstone or basalt. The 
vine husbandry of the Swiss and Germans 
is of the first order. Nowhere do you see 
in their vineyards the straggling appear- 
ance so common in those of France (the 
effect of frequent layering); but the lines 
were always beautifully true and even. 
Although the intervals or rows were wide 
enough for the plow to pass, nearly all the 
cultivation was done by hand, and done 
most thoroughly, too. In France, as in 
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America, they stir the ground two or three 
times during the season. In the Rhinegan 
it is done four times; but about Forst 
Deidesheim and Durkheim they do it as 
often as every two or three weeks from the 
beginning to the end of the season. It is 
in the above neighborhood that basaltic 
earth is applied as a manure, as is also 
clay, to make the ground more retentive 
of manure; and this they do to such an 
extent that old vine fields are seen which 
have been raised visibly above the level of 
the others adjoining them.* 

The expenditure of labor in a year on 
an acre of those fields amounts to about 
one hundred and forty days’ work. In 
the Pflaz, it is usual to train upon hori- 
zontal laths or lines of wire running fifteen 
inches above the ground, very much as is 
done in Medoc, only that where wire is 
used, a second line is-stretched above the 
other. Mr. Guyot, to whose book we have 
already referred, argues strongly in favor 
of everywhere adopting the method of 
training the fruit-bearing cane horizontal 
with the ground and very close to it. We 
ought, however, to note here, that the 
fields where. this mode was more par- 
ticularly noticed, or connected with good 
results, were in gravelly deposits of nearly 
level surface. Manure is freely used in 
Germany, much more so than in France 
and is prepdred and applied with much 
care and system. Cow manure, largely 
composted with straw, is the only kind 
thought fit to manure vines. They sprinkle 
the heaps almost daily, to keep them moist 
and allow the mass to rot, at least twelve 
months before being used. It is applied 
every three years. As to quantity, it is 


* Some years since the vineyard of F. T. Buhl, of 
Deidesheim, produced wine on the natural soil of a 
very inferior quality, selling at fifty centimes the litre, 
at a very great expense. The whole vineyard was 
covered to the depth of three feet by volcanic or 
basaltic earth bronght from a distance of several 
miles. The experiment at the time was thought to be 
a very hazardous one, but the enhanced value of the 
wines after the addition proved that the owner was 
wiser than his neighbors. 
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certain that some soils, like the poor and 
unretentive gravel beds of the Pflaz, should 
receive more than those of the neighboring 
slopes, and that the calcareous earths of 
France need less than the sandstone and 
the basaltic earths of the Rhine valley. 

Guyot, arguing strongly in favor of 
manure, recommends the French cultivator 
to put on at intervals of three years a 
quantity of manure that will be equivalent 
in weight to that of the fruit he has taken 
off at vintage; while Mr. Herzmansky, the 
steward at Johannesberg, who tills some 
fifty acres of vines, keeps about forty very 
large cows in his stables. But will not 
manuring hurt the quality of the wine? 

In our former report we say that this is 
an open question as yet, and so it is in 
France, and Mr. Guyot treats it as such in 
arguing upon it. Of course no one will 
doubt that were a vineyard to be treated 
in this respect, as we treat the soil of a 
grapery, very poor wine would be pro- 
duced, and the only question is, will a 
moderate quantity do harm? This is pre- 
cisely the question the committee put to 
Mr. Herzmansky, the intelligent and tho- 
roughly experienced director at Johannes- 
berg, where the best wine in the world is 
made. His answer was, “No. As we 
apply it on this soil it does not impair the 
quality of the wine in any degree ; on the 
contrary, it improves the flavor.” Then 
he led the way to his well-ordered cow 
stables, and pointing to the compost heaps 
remarked, “There is the beginning of 
Johannesberger.” * 

* The vineyard of F. T. Buhl, alluded to in a pre- 
vious note, is fertilized by a compost made of wood- 
ashes, stable manure, and earth. This is applied in 
the spring in trenches dug to the depth of about ten 
inches and again covered with earth ; the application 
is made in this manner to every alternate row of the 
vineyard. The following year the same process is 
gone through with in the remaining rows, by the re- 
moval of the soil as previously stated, and the treat- 
ment of manure as just detailed; this vineyard now 
produces wine of a very superior quality of a deli- 
cious bouquet, rich in saccharine matter and alcohol, 
and possessing all those excellences that we prize in 


a first-class wine, and is now readily selling at twelve 
francs the litre. 
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Now, Johannesberger is the most deli- 
cate of wine, as it is indeed superlative in 
every respect. By the kind invitation of 
the Princess Metternich the committee 
were allowed to taste specimens of the 
best the castle cellar contained, including 
some that was 21 years old in the cask, 
and some from a cask that was, par eacel- 
lence, called the “ bride of the cellar,” and 
the opinion formed was that the quality 
of Johannesberger is such that it can not 
be described, and can be communicated 
only to the organs of taste; nor can it be 
understood or even imagined, except by 
those who are so highly favored as to 
have a taste of it. But this marvelous 
wine is but the crowning product of the 
famous district of the Rhinegan, or that 
portion of the valley lying just north of 
Mayence, a strip less than ten miles in 
length, whose fruit yields a juice which 
surpasses all others of the world, combin- 
ing richness with flavor and delicacy with 
strength. The soil of the Rhinegan seems 
to be of a red sandstone mostly, if not 
wholly. Johannesberg hill reminds one 
strongly of the soil of some parts of New 
Jersey and Connecticut; and in the neigh- 
borhood of New Haven, in the latter State, 
the “ basalt” is seen resting upon the red- 
stone, just as it does upon the hills that 
skirt the Rhine. Nearly all the German 
and Swiss wines, and, indeed, nearly all 
the grapes grown in Germany and Switzer- 
land, are white, for which the soil and cli- 
mate of the former country seems pecu- 
liarly adapted, while at the same time 
unsuited for ripening colored grapes to 
the tint needed in a true red wine. The 
peculiarity of the better sort of Rhenish 
wines is “ bouquet,” and of the inferior 
sort, acidity compared with them; their 
French rivals are quite negative, and so 
are those of Switzerland. A French wine, 
white or red, must be very poor indeed if 
it shows any acidity, and must be very 
fine indeed if it possesses any easily-tasted 
* bouquet.” Altogether, we must award 
the palm of excellence to the white wines 
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of the Rhine, as we do to the skill and in- 
dustry of the vine-dressers who produce 
them. In considering the merits of the 
different soils as geologically distinguished 
from each other, we seem drawn to the 
conclusion that, so far as our observation 
has gone, the red sandstone is the superior 
one ; but we confess ourselves unfit to make 
any such sweeping generalization, and 
will only say that the soil in question, for 
aught we can see, seems as fit as any other 
to grow a superior wine. The difference 
between wine made by fermenting the 
bruised grapes, juice, skin, pulp, and seeds 
altogether, and called “red wine,” and 
that made by pressing immediately after 
gathering and fermenting its pressed juice 
by itself, called “ white wine,” is not a dif- 
ference of color alone. For certain bodily 
temperaments, and for certain conditions 
of health, possibly, too, for the peculiar 
constitution of the German people, white 
wine may be the best. And to that of the 
Rhine country Liebig attributes the virtue 
of being an antidote for calculus and gout. 


But all this being admitted, the better 
reasons seem to favor the production and 
use of the red wine in preference to the 


white, where it can be done. The testi- 
mony wé have obtained from the best 
sources of knowledge on this point amount 
to this: 

Red wine is much less heating, much 
more tonic, much less exciting to the 
nerves, much less intoxicating to the brain, 
and its effects are more enduring than 
white wine. As we of America are, by 
reason of our dry climate, as well as from 
moral causes, more excitable, both from 
brain and nerve, than the Europeans, and 
at the same time much oftener in need of 
tonic diet, and our summer heats are so 
much more intense than in the wine lati- 
tudes of Europe, all. the above considera- 
tions should have peculiar weight with us. 
So highly, at least, do the French people 
appreciate them, that they consume now 
little white wine, and it bears always a 
lower price in the market than red of 
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equal quality. To the general consump- 
tion of this drink intelligent Frenchmen 
are apt to attribute the fine health of their 
peasantry, as well as their habitual gaiety 
and habitual temperance. (The habitual 
use of whisky has quite another effect.) 
An American gentleman, for many years 
residing in France, and for a time a pro- 
fessor in one of the universities, affirms 
that the greatest longevity is among those 
people who take red wine three times a 
day and abstain from both tea and coffee. 
When Americans consult French physi- 
cians, three times in four they are ordered 
to drink red wine as an habitual beverage ; 
and one of the commonest daily events 
among Americans residing in Paris is the 
cure of an obstinate dyspepsia by the same 
simple remedy, even in the unhealthful 
air of that city. 

The German vineyards have hitherto es- 
caped any very serious ravages from the 
“vine disease.” It is met as often as it 
appears, and successfully combated with 
sulphur. Three applications are made, 
the first as soon as the berries have grown 
to be as large as the head of a pin. Early 
in the day, and before the dew is dried 
off, the flour is sprinkled on the lower sur- 
face of the leaves, where the moisture 
causes it to attach. 

At Rheims we were shown a large vine, 
trained to a wall, one half of which had 
been treated as above in the spring of the 
year before, and the other half neglected. 
The latter had, as a consequence, lost all 
of its fruit, and we visited the place and 
saw it the following season. It showed 
yellow and falling leaves in July, and very 
little fruit, while the other portion was 
perfectly healthy, and was loaded with a 
good crop of fruit. This experiment was 
made by a French gentleman, who had re- 
cently returned from a long sojourn in 
America, and visited that country for the 
purpose of satisfying himself if the sul- 
phur be really a preventive or not against 
the vine disease, of which he had heard so 
many doubts expressed while in America, 
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ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS FOR DECORATION. 


BOUQUETS, WREATHS, ETC.* 


From time immemorial, flowers have 
been used by all classes and all nations 
as commemorative of the happiest as well 
as the saddest hours of life, and their ar- 
rangement in varied forms, or appliance 
toward the decoration of the person, of 
halls, tables, the altar, and the tomb, have 
called forth much of mind, skill, thought, 
and study into creation of what may be 
termed artistic taste. By this we mean 
that perfect degree of art in which no art 
is visible; when everything looks so sim- 
ple and so natural that it could hardly be 
imagined other than what it is. It is, 
however, a rare accomplishment, the art 
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of arranging flowers gracefully and well, . 
though, fortunately, flowers are intrinsi- 





* Our engravings are copied from the circular of 
J. C. Schmidt, Erfurt, Prussia. 


cally so beautiful that they can hardly be 
spoilt ; and it often happens, that by mere 
accident, caused from haste or want of 
time for the arranger to dispose of them 
according to rule, that the flowers look 
really lovelier than would have been had 
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the systematic line and rule, which we 
designate as the art mechanical—not the 
art artistical—been adopted. Without 
any pretensions to ability to lay down 
laws and rules which should guide in the 
arrangement of flowers, we may say that 
one of the first and main points is to make 
a judicious choice of colors and their com- 
bination, as well as the size and number 
of the flowers, with reference to the place 
they are designed to fill. In the decora- 
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tion of the person, coiffures, or knots of 
flowers arranged upon the skirts of the 
dress, should have the flowers in accord- 
ance with the general color and style of 
the dress and ribbons with which they 
are to be worn. 

Strong contrasts should be avoided, and 
yet any attempt to match the colors is 
not desirable, because unattainable, it be- 
ing almost impossible to match the tints 
of flowers with colors of human dye. 
Much may be done, however, by avoiding 
any strong or startling effects of color, and 
seeking for soft and harmonious blending, 
bringing in those shades which soften and 
tone down color when contrasts can not 
be avoided. Cerise and scarlet flowers, 
for instance, look charmingly with white, 
but only when they have green to tone 
down the color. With black hair and 
costume light, flowers are very ineffective, 
while deep and rich colors light up and 
render the whole rich and beautiful. As 
the most of this article will address itself 
chiefly to ladies, we may be excused for 
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entering upon illustrations which will be 
familiar to them. We have said that we 
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were not prepared to lay down fully any 
rules, and yet the mixing of too many 
colors is a rule always to be observed, as 
it never answers well. Let us take, for 
instance, shades of wool, not for working 
a flower, but to form a pattern; have we 
ever found crimson, brick red, scarlet, and 
pink to mingle well together ? 

The same rules that apply to dress and 
work in general will thus have also refer- 
ence to natural flowers and to their ar- 
rangement, while practice in this will per- 
haps, more than anything, render the ar- 
ranger an adept in the good disposition 
of shades and colors generally. The 
choice of flowers, although not always at 
control, yet if their adaptation be well 
understood, the effect of many a bouquet 
may be increased by the reservation of one 
single flower. For instance, fuchsias are 
graceful in a vase, where their natural 
graceful, drooping habit can be provided 
for; but in a hand bouquct their flowers 
drop so easily, and are so readily crushed, 
that long before the evening has passed 
their beauty is gone. Again, in the green 
for intermingling, old foliage will last 
much longer than that which is new or 
young; and again, the use of rose-buds 
and geraniums present a much more pleas- 
ing effect than full-blown roses and camel- 
lias, the last being only admissible when 
a distant view is to be had or some pat- 
tern or name arrangement created. 

In the making up of bouquets, either 
for the hand or vase, it sometimes happens 
that flowers are used without stems; 
these are attached to small bits of wire, 
or tied by threads to small splints of 
broom corn or pasteboard strips,—- the 
former the most readily obtainable and 
most in use; by this means a flower that 
is broken from its parent stem is used and 
placed in the position desired, and its 
base is sometimes supplied with soft cot- 
ton, or wool of a similar color, which, be- 
ing wet, serves to keep the flower fresh’ 
a longer time than would otherwise be. 
The line-and-rule form of making the 
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round bouquets, so much of late years in 
vogue, is so stiff and unnatural, so void 
of graceful outline, and generally so defi- 
cient in knowledge of harmony in color, 
that we rarely look upon one without its 
carrying us at once into association with 
the trade rather than beautiful in na- 
ture, so stiff and regular are the lines and 
circles drawn one around and below the 
other in enlarged but regular rotation. 
It needs but a glance at one of these 
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and we are glad to see the style again com- 
ing round, because it is much more con- 
venient to carry, on account of the facility 
of putting it down without injury to the 
flowers. In former days we made the flat 
bouquets with backs of leaves, or sprigs 
of evergreen strung on fine wire and se- 
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machine-formed bouquets, in comparison 
with one like the engraving here, to sat- 
isfy any one of the fact, that in the mak- 
ing up of flowers to produce pleasing re- 
sults, something more than mechanical 


knowledge is requisite. We have had 


with us a number of gardeners, but never 
but one who could arrange flowers in a 
bouquet. 

In our earlier days it was the fashion to 
use flat bouquets more than round ones, 
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cured to a strong main stem or handle, 
around and to which our flower stems 
were attached; but now lace fringes of 
paper have come in their place, giving a 
light, starry margin, that shows well at 
the same time that it requires less skill in 
arranging, because of this lace back cover- 
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ing readily what formerly occupied as 
much time to prepare as did the arrange- 
ment of the flowers. The accompanying 
figure, 80, shows one of these lace-backed, 
flat bouquets; while figure 81 exhibits a 
bouquet constructed more by form and pat- 
tern rule and intended for use as a fan. 
For ready construction of flat bouquets 
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frames of light wire are made, by having 
a stem, or rather two or four separate 
stems, with a space the size of a pen-hold- 
er between them, fashioning the outside 
circle or edge to the size and form desired 
by connecting from time to time with the 
niain branches or stems, which again are 
brought together at the base and connect- 
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ed with a handle. Annealed copper wire, 
greencd, is usually used, and by it and a 
little green thread a bouquet may be put 
together very quickly. In making up, be- 
gin at the center for the hand bouquet, 
and on the outside for the vase or basket, 
and, as we have said when referring to a 
single flower, the use of soft cotton or 
wool wetted thoroughly and laid in next 


the base of a leaf or flower will assist in 
keeping it fresh a long time. We may re- 
new this subject at a future time should 
our readers desire it, but for the present 
believe we have said enough, at least for 
hints to those who are disposed to prac- 
tice their taste and cultivate a knowledge 
which only requires practice to perfect. 


—_—__ > 


GraAPE-GROWERS’ MEETING AND Excur- 
sions.—The Lake Shore Grape-Growers’ 
will hold their summer 
meeting and excursion for the inspection 
of vineyards, commencing at Cleveland, 
August 25th, and continuing two or 
more days; embracing a visit on the 
first day (afternoon) to East Cleveland 
and Collamer, where are quite a number of 
very good vineyards, including that of Dr. 
Dunham, president of the Association. 
The second day will include a trip to 
Rocky River, Dover Bay, and Avon Point, 
where are quite extensive and promising 


Association 


vineyards, showing skillful and successful 
management. On the third day it is prob- 
able a party will go on a trip to Sandusky 
and the Islands. This will be a most 
favorable opportunity for persons from 
abroad to come and observe something of 
the condition and prospects of grape cul- 
ture in the Lake region. Free return 
tickets will be granted by the Lake Shore 
railroads to persons in attendance at the 
meeting. A programme of the arrange- 
ments will be sent on application by mail 
to the secretary; M. B. Bateham, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 
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NOTES ON FRUITS IN THEIR SEASON—(STRAWBERRIES). 


BY F. R. ELLIOTT. 


AnoTHER strawberry season has come 
and gone, and hundreds of cultivators 
have met once again to consult, compare, 
and comment for or against varieties—the 
results of which amount to just about the 
same as heretofore, viz.: favorable report 
of this variety and unfavorable of that, 
without one word to the reader of the soil 
and cultivation which the commentator or 
grower gave to it. All this may be well, 
and I have no cause to say it would per- 
haps be better were these reports accom- 
panied by some account of the kind of soil 
and the cultivation given by the grower; 
but were I intending to plant an acre of 
strawberries, and without knowledge of 
varieties, I do think it would help me in 
selection to know the soil and cultivation 
given to any one named variety spoken of 
as superior and as receiving a first-class 
premium as the best. I confess I have no 
faith in any record of a variety receiving 
a first prize by the showing of three or six 
berries, but look upon all such, and the 
dealers who gull the public by advertising 
them as new and very valuable, as direct 
impositions and humbugs derogatory to 
the cause and progress of horticulture, its 
honor and character. I suppose these 
remarks will not be agreeable to some 
speculators, and it is perhaps bad policy 
for any man to write aught except it be to 
the praise of all; but never having followed 
the “ tickle me and I tickle you” policy, I 
can not now assume it. I have said I 
have no cause for saying it would be better 
were growers and speakers commenting 
on varieties, to tell the soil and cultivation 
given any distinct variety; because having 
in my own grounds a small bed of nearly 
all kinds, and passing many a day in 
visiting others, growing nothing for sale, 
but only for my personal study and family 
use, it matters not to me pecuniarily what 


side is publicly uppermost. I have just— 
this 15th July—come from my bed of Ida, 
where I have gathered fruits firm, rich, 
and sweet, when from forty or more other 
sorts side by side in the same soil and 
cultivation I could not find a berry—and 
yet Ida has been condemned by some 
writers as unworthy of ground room. I 
have no doubt of the sincerity of declara- 
tion made by these writers, for they looked 
only to the money profit, and the fruit of 
Ida is too small to command high prices 
and ready sales side by side with many 
others; but if a man has a piece of light 
loamy or gravelly soil, and wants a fruit 
the plant of which is perfectly hardy, and 
with little or no cultivation will produce 
abundantly a rich, sprightly, firm, regular 
medium-sized fruit, borne on high foot- 
stalks all out of the dirt, ripening among 
the first and continuing to the last, then 
the Ida is one of the sorts for his purpose. 
For canning it is superior. - 

Nicanor is another that I have all con- 
fidence in; and besides being of value as a 
first and last berry of the season, its firm- 
ness, size, and quality make it a variety of 
great promise. I have, however, seen it 
only under two phases, viz., cultivated as 
a field crop and in the same manner as, 
and side by side with, Wilson’s Triomphe 
de Gand and Early Scarlet, and in my 
own grounds, a clay loam, poor, so poor 
that corn could not be grown on it, yet it 
produced a good crop of good-sized fruit, 
firm, regular, and attractive. I advise its 
trial, and believe if grown in good rich 
soil with extra care, it will repay and prove 
the truth of its name and signification, 
viz., Conqueror. 

Green Prolific has not, with me, this year 
proved up to its former mark, but my bed 
was of two years, and in a poor gravelly 
soil, without manure. I have reason to 
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believe, however, that those who have 
spoken in its favor have done so honestly, 
when they have said it was prolific, of good 
size, rather late, and somewhat too soft 
for market, but of great value as a family 
sort. 

Mead’s Seedling has a peculiar flavor, is 
of good, fair size, a tolerably productive 
sort, desirable if you have plenty of room, 
but of no use for market in any soil, and 
not specially desirable as an amateur sort. 
Belle de Bordelaise, Princess Royal, Emily, 
and a host more of sorts, are of fine flavor, 
good size of berry; but they produce so 
little that it is not worth the trouble of 
cultivating them, except for the purpose 
of seeing and knowing how many humbugs 
there are in this world of horticulture. 
Napoleon IIL, Tillip’s Rival Queen, King 
Arthur, Jucunda, La Constante, etc., are 
all sorts that in deep strong soils, clay 
loams, and under high cultivation—that is, 
kept from making runners, and annually 
manured, mulched, etc.—will give large 
crops and a majority of large-sized fruit; 
but the stools must be renewed every 
second year, or the crop will hardly be 
worth the labor of keeping clean. In this 
class Dr. Nicaisse produces a few of the 
very largest berries, unequaled by any 
other variety, so that if a premium were to 
be awarded for six of the largest berries 
the cultivator of this variety would win. 
Jucunda and Napoleon III. are the next, 
so far as both size and productiveness 
compete. Triomphe de Gand stands next 
for size and productiveness, and at the 
same time has a flavor that, by some, is 
highly esteemed, and by others regarded 
as unbearable. La Constante is rich in 
flavor and of good size, but it is not as 
good a bearer as Tillip’s Rival Queen or 
King Arthur, yet its superior flavor will 
always keep it in the list of an amateur 
gardener having soil of a deep rich clayey 
nature. It’s of no use growing any of these 
sorts in light sandy or black mucky land. 
Longworth’s Prolific, on some deep rich 
soils, continues one of the very best and 
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most profitable sorts, good for market or 
table; but the same sort in light soils, and 
as a rule throughout the country, is not 
profitable, although by all acknowledged 
of good quality and specially fine for 
canning. Agriculturist has a few friends 
who grow it for their family use, but, like 
Russell, it is too soft for market. Victoria, 
Methven Scarlet, Ohio Mammoth, Austin, 
and a host more of that stripe, produce a 
few large berries, handsome to the eye at 
a distance, but they are all hollow and 
tasteless on near acquaintance. Burr’s 
New Pine was a superior-flavored berry, 
small, but a good producer for an amateur 
garden. I have no belief that it is now in 
existence, although some advertise it. If 
any one has it true, I will pay a dollar a 
plant for a half dozen plants. 

Lady Finger and Downer’s Prolific are 
two more amateur sorts, productive early 
and continuous bearers, but not to the 
amount that gives most pecuniary profit ; 
and while I would be unwilling to do 
without them for my family use, I should 
throw them both aside were money my 
only object in growing the strawberry. 
It’s of no use talking about sorts that are 
universally the most profitable when we 
leave out Wilson, for while Dr. Hull will 
grow only Longworth’s Prolific, Evans & 
Co. are successful with Napoleon III.; and 
Knox, of Pittsburg, with the Jucunda, 
nets a pretty little income of some $15,000 
a year therefrom; yet the great American 
people are ruled by the universality of the 
success of Wilson everywhere. It’s sour, 
we know—but sugar is cheap ; and while a 
few can buy other varieties at fifty cents a 
pint or quart, the people must and will be 
fed by the people, and Wilson, until we 
know and prove something to equal it, 
everywhere will continue the people’s 
berry. 

New seedlings have made less noise this 
year than usual, so far as personal observa- 
tion has made me cognizant. The best 
ones I have tested are Kramer, which is a 
very deep dark red berry, of a good size, 
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pretty firm, and a rich flavor. It has pro- 
duced well, but I must try it another year 
before saying more in its favor. Another 


new sort, a seedling yet unnamed, I 
received from Luke Bishop, of St. Thomas, 
Ontario, Canada, has borne me a few 
berries, and promises superior excellence, 
but I fear will be of the class of Triomphe 
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de Gand, etc., and only prove of value 
under certain conditions. 

Charles Downing, for plants of which I 
am indebted to the originator, J. S. 
Downer, Esq., has not grown well, although 
the plants were strong when received, and 
have had extra care because of my respect 
for the name. 


——7o>-a>- +_—— 


IS STRAWBERRY CULTURE A SUCCESS? 


BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS. 


Wirur the last three years berries have 
brought extremely good prices, and berry 
growers have made goodly sums of money. 
Instances of good fortune have frequently 
come to light, passed around the neighbor- 
hood, and finally reached the newspapers, 
detailing the large sums made from one or 
a few acres of ground. The figures are 
large — $500, $700, and $1,200 per acre. 
The prices per quart range from 25 to 50 
cents. The attention of readers has been 
excited and their hearts have been inflamed 
with the desire to gain those goodly hun- 
dreds of dollars. The papers tell him the 
cultivation is easy, the plants are not costly, 
that the occupation is desirable, the supply 
not equal to the demand, that the markets 
can never be glutted, that population is 
increasing faster than cultivation, and 
growers may always rely upon good remu- 
nerative returns for any kind, and there 
need be no fear of failure. 

The present unsatisfactory strawberry 
season of 1868 will be a lesson to old cul- 
tivators, and a warning to new ones, for 
some time to come. 

The strongest arguments used to influ- 
ence the settlement of South Jersey and 
other points have been the so-called ease 
of berry culture, their prolific yield, and 
* great demand in the cities for fruit, with 
the promise of good prices. Thousands 
have gone thither to engage in the busi- 
ness. Each year has witnessed a great in- 
crease of their number. In like manner, 


the area devoted to fruit culture has rap- 
idly increased, until this spring the result 
is manifest in a perfect flood of berries 
upon our markets from all directions. 

Norfolk growers, favored with cool wea- 
ther for transportation, have sent hither 
thousands of quarts in indifferent condi- 
tion, selling first for $1 per quart, and de- 
clining rapidly to 30 cents, and still less, 

Delaware berries came in first for 60 
cents; then fell to 40, then 20; a rain- 
storm of four days’ duration mashed and 
ruined thousands in the fields, and the bal- 
ance were sold to canners for 10 cents per 
quart. But we have no words to express 
our astonishment at those from New Jersey. 
Commencing at 20 to 25 cents, the floods 
of poor, small, inferior fruit, shipped in all 
sorts of indifferent baskets, rapidly declined 
to 15 cents; and the majority hardly real- 
ized 10 cents per quart net. 

Vineland sent 250,000 quarts per week ; 
Hammondton, the same; Burlington, thou- 
sands more per day, and other points too 
numerous to mention sent their thousands 
also. Good fruit and poor fruit all shar- 
ed alike—all went cheap. Keyport ber- 
ries, better than any Norfolk ever sent, 
went under our eyes for 15, 10, 8 cents,— 
anything the buyer might give. Peddlers 
reveled in perfect bliss on the increased 
amount of fruit for their wagons and the 
cheap prices. 

Growers have footed up credit and debit. 
Some have made an $100 per acre ; others, 
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to our knowledge, show $100 on the wrong 
side. At last the unwelcome truth forces 
itself upon our minds, “ Strawberries are 
overdone!” The season of 1868 in this 
city is a perfect failure. 

Like accounts reach us from many of our 
inland cities. Growers say berries sold 
so cheap, it left no profit. Ten cents a 
quart hardly pays for the trouble and care. 
One man reports a profit of $4 on two 
acres. Others let their berries rot sooner 
than pick them. We doubt not hundreds 
of acres will be plowed under by disgusted 
owners, and devoted to something of more 
permanent culture and profit. 

One season’s experience is sufficient to 
convince a majority of growers of their un- 
fitness for the pursuit. The lesson is hard, 
and they come to common sense at last. 

The key to all this ill-success comes sim- 
ply from neglect and inferior culture, rather 
than over-supply. Strawberry growing is 
like hundreds of other occupations; if men 
wish to be successful, they must do every- 
thing well. First-class plants of paying va- 
ricties must be chosen; cultivate them 
well and thoroughly; do not take too 
much ground ;—an acre or two well cared 
for is better than five or ten negligently 
attended to. The fields must be hoed 
often—kept clear of weeds. Mulch must 
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be used during the winter and the hot 
days of summer. Fruit must be assorted 
after picking, and only the best sent to 
market. No cheap baskets or crates must 
be used,—only good strong permanent ones 
will answer. Attention like this will never 
fail of paying a good profit; and when 
once a grower’s reputation is established, 
his fears are at an end. There will be 
plenty of customers who will stick to him 
through every variation of the market. 

It has become a settled conviction among 
buyers in this city, that the best and most 
valuable berries here are those which come 
before “ Jersies” arrive, and those which 
come after “ Jersies” are gone. It is as much 
of an object for growers near New York to 
raise late berries as early ones, because the 
prices are more steadily remunerative. 

The prospects for the future are not flat- 
tering. This spring has witnessed the 
planting of hundreds of acres by new culti- 
vators and candidates for public favor, and 
without doubt the next spring will show a 
state of things much worse than this year. 

I would not discourage fruit-growing, 
but the facts are too apparent that, except 
in special and favorable instances of loca- 
tion, cylture, and customers, strawberry 
growing as now done for the general market 
is no longer a sufficiently paying thing. 


a 


Liqurp Manure.—We believe there is 
no system of enriching the land for small 
gardens, with a view to perfection of 
crops, so truly economical and so easily 
available as that of using liquid manure. 
We occasionally hear of a gardener, or an 
amateur grower of some special plant or 
crop, that has practiced enriching with 
liquids, but it is only occasionally; yet 
the result of every record is in its favor, 
and a searching inquiry into any extra pro- 
duction of fruit, flower, or plant almost in- 
variably gives watering with liquid manure 
as the cause. There is in almost every family 
waste of liquids, which usually go into the 
sewer or drain, or possibly upon the read, 


where they are no avail, but if saved, by 
being conducted to a tank, would enrich 
the entire garden spot of vegetables, 
small fruits, furnish stimulus to the rose 
and other flower borders, and keep the 
grass plot green and fresh even in the hot- 
test and driest weather of midsummer. 
The use of a little plaster (gypsum) occa- 
sionally, thrown in and around the tank, 
would always keep it sweet and clean. By 
the use and practice of liquid manuring no 
delay need ever occur in planting-time . 
because of the manure not being on hand, 
or not being in a sufficiently rotted condi- 
tion ; but planting could proceed, and the 
application of manure be made at leisure. 
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THE MARENGO CRAB AND OTHER APPLES FOR EXTREME LATITUDES. 


SrxcE the appearance of the May num- 
ber of the Horticu.turist I have been 
besieged by a fresh batch of inquiries con- 
cerning the Marengo Winter Crab, occa- 
sioned by your article on “ Apples for Ex- 
treme Northern Sections.” By that prompt 
and impartial notice of this new fruit you 
have, in my opinion, placed the people of 
the Northwest under obligationg which 
they will not fail to remember. To men 
in the more favored fruit latitudes of the 
East, it may seem strange that an extensive 
region, already embracing several millions 
of people, should possess scarcely a single 
variety of the apple that can be relied 
upon as entirely hardy. Yet, judging 
from articles in Northern journals, none 
except the Siberian Crabs have fully stood 
the test of our late winter. Draw a line 


due west from Chicago to Nebraska, and 
it will be found that such apples as the 


Jonathan, Gilpin, and Fameuse, are not 
generally hardy north of that line. They 
are not perfectly so at this place, a point 
that has gained a reputation: for growing 


more varieties of apples in perfection than. 


any other equally far north in the West. 

I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that these varieties, and many others, 
are not grown to a great extent north of 
that line, but that there are seasons in 
which all of them totally fail from the 
effects of the climate, and sometimes the 
trees themselves are seriously injured or 
killed outright, while the Siberian Crabs 
uniformly bear heavy crops, and are never 
injured from climatic causes, even in the 
most extreme northern limits. 

You will thus see that, according to the 
terms of your own estimate, the Marengo 
Winter Crab is worth ground room, not 
only in the extreme north, but over the 
whole of that extensive territory known 
as the Northwest, a section destined to 
become, perhaps, the most populous, as it 


is now the most enterprising, portion of 
our country. 

A variety that will supply, with cer- 
tainty, the want of this vast region for a 
first-rate cooking, and even a second-rate 
eating apple, during the whole winter sea- 
son, can not fail to become one of those 
sectional blessings which it is so praise- 
worthy to promote. We have but to con- 
sult Northwestern journals to notice the 
perfect furore for the few varieties of fall 
and summer apples that have proved 
hardy there, such as Tetofsky, Duchesse 
d’Oldenburg, and especially the Transcen- 
dant and Hyslop Crabs. The Marengo 
Crab combines the perfect hardiness of the 
latter with nearly all the good qualities 
of the former. For the kitchen, its lus- 
cious cooking qualities are decidedly su- 
perior to either, and it is probably not 
inferior in eating flavor to the Duchesse 
or Ben Davis. In beauty and productive- 
ness it has no rival. Added to this, it can 
be kept till late in spring, while it is in 
prime condition for use in early winter. 

In bringing this new variety thus early 
into notice, through the columns of the 
HORTICULTURIST, you have entirely tran- 
scended my expectations; indeed, I should 
not have chosen to publish a description 
of the specimens sent you, as they were 
the very last and smallest of a lot which 
had been used all winter for exhibition, 
and had been, I think, frozen at the meet- 
ing of the Northern Illinois Horticultural 
Society in February last. Your outline 
could not, therefore, have done full justice 
to the size of the variety; nor could the 
constant handling and transportation have 
preserved its juices and flavor to fully 
attest its excellence, beauty, or keeping 
qualities. Specimens are now growing 
which I hope to submit to you with dif- 
ferent results as to size and quality. 

The apple crop is almost a complete 
















failure here this season, from injury done 
to the buds in winter. The trees bloomed 
imperfectly, but dropped their fruit, while 
not a Siberian Crab that showed blossoms 
but is now loaded with fruit. 

Yours truly, 


C. ANDREWS. 
Mareneo, Iti. 


[ Remarks. —The writer of the article de- 
scriptive of the Marengo Crab desires us 
to thank Mr. Andrews for his 
ments, and to say that in giving 


compli- 
accc unt 
of the fruit, his object was simply to draw 
the attention of fruit-growers at the West 
to this as a new fruit, and, like other new 


Ir is safe to say that cultivators, as a 
rule, know little or nothing of the capa- 
bilities of evergreen trees and shrubs to 
renew a loss of foliage or recover vitality 
when, through some careless handling or 
extreme winter's cold and winds, their 
leaves have been destroyed and _ fallen. 
The Mahonia is almost always denuded 
of foliage when exposed to winter suns, 
or in positions where cold, cutting winds 
sweep over it; but it almost invariably 
renews its foliage with the spring vegeta- 


tion and blooms at the regular time. The 
rhododendron goes through the same 


course, with similar results, although not 
as common to be seen, because most grow- 
ers of it are instructed to place it in posi- 
tions sheltered from southern suns or se- 
vere winter winds. A fine specimen’ of 
the maximum, in the 
grounds of one of our friends, stands on 
the north side of his house, and although 
shielded from winter suns, yet has to en- 
dure severe blasts of wind. Entirely un- 
sheltered from the north, this plant has 
for years almost regularly been denuded 
of much of its foliage, but it puts it on 
again with renewed spring growth, and 
blooms regularly and abundantly. An- 
16— AUGUST. 


rhododendron 


Evergreens Losing their Foliage. 
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sorts, deserving their attention and careful 
examination, comparison, ete., relative to 
its future permanent value. It has ever 
been the aim of the HortIcuLTURIsT to 
notice all new fruits, as well as to com- 
ment on old varieties, with a view to care- 
ful selection for the masses to cultivate ; 
and our Western readers and fruit-growers 
may rely upon our journal as one largely 
supplied with information from the broad 
prairies and fruit sections of the West. 
We have a large number of correspondents 
regularly keeping us posted, and from 
whose letters we constantly glean valuable 
items for our readers.—ED. | 


other friend has an English yew standing 
in a similar position, which often in early 
spring presents almost the appearance of 
a deciduous plant, yet it soon becomes 
clothed with foliage, and yearly makes ¢ 
regular growth. Some time since one of 
our friends received a quantity of kalmias; 
from some cause they cast their leaves, and 
although our friend regarded them as 
dead, yet, as they came from a friend, and 
he himself was anxious to grow them, he 
planted them carefully in a shady position 
and mulched the ground with leaves. In 
a short time he noticed buds, and soon 
new leaves, and now, as we write, they 
are well clothed with foliage. 

Years since, before railroads were known 
at the West, a gentleman (Col. Simon 
Perkins) in Akron, O., received late in 
summer a barrel by canal. It lay in the 
warehouse several days after reaching its 
destination, and when opened was found 
to contain a quantity of balsam firs, all 
dry and without any special packing. 
He—supposing they came from some 
friend who might hereafter inquire about 
them—the Colonel, tried his hand at sav- 
ing them, although he considered them 
quite dead. He first immersed them in 
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water, soaking them, tops and roots, until 
the latter were pliable, and then he care- 
fully planted them out, saturating the 
ground thoroughly with water and then 
mulching. In the autumn he noticed the 
buds were green, and the next spring they 
pushed into leaf, and are now large and 
beautiful trees. The Norway spruce, the 
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hemlock, and sometimes the white pine 
has the foliage destroyed on the ends of 
the branches, on the north and west sides, 
by cold, harsh, cutting winds; but they 
almost always renew them, and it is rare 
that we have found it necessary to clip 
back on that account. 


ee ee 


STRAWBERRY, FLORAL, AND VEGETABLE EXHIBITION. 


Tue New Jersey State Agricultural So- 
ciety held their first exhibition of straw- 
berries, flowers, and vegetables on their 
own grounds at Waverly, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June the 23d and 24th. 

Owing to the unprecedented wet wea- 
ther, during the spring months, many hor- 
ticulturists were prevented from taking 
an active part in the first effort of the 
State Society in getting up an exhibition 
that would reflect credit on the Society 
and benefit the producer. In some sec- 
tions of the State the incessant rain, dur- 
ing the period while the vines were in 
blossom, materially lessened the crop, both 
in quantity, quality, and size, which de- 
terred many who would otherwise have 
taken part in the exhibition. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks the exhibition 
was most creditable, and I have seldom 
witnessed a finer display of berries than 
were on the tables. The large concourse 
of people that visited the grounds during 
the two days of the exhibition were most 
agreeably disappointed, amused, and in- 
structed on examination of the articles on 
the tables. 

The exhibition was held under a large 
tent (80 X 125), on a beautiful position, 
commanding a fine view of the surround- 
ing landscape, which is singularly novel 
and picturesque. <A full band of music 
was in attendance, which added very 
much to the pleasure of the visitor. 

The articles on exhibition under the 
spacious tent were arranged with a desire 


to produce the best effect, and still place 
the plants, berries, and vegetables where 
they could be closely examined by those 
anxious to do so, The three departments 
were creditably represented, and a number 
of single and choice specimen plants were 
sent by private individuals with a desire 
to assist the officers of the Society in mak- 
ing the show an attractive feature, with a 
hope that the Society would feel that they 
would promote the rapidly growing hor- 
ticultural interest of the State by holding 
a well-managed strawberry exhibition 
every year. 

Among those who sent collections of 
specimen plants were Amos Clark, Jr., 
State Senator, and John Hutchinson, of 
Elizabeth; Mrs. T. B. Peddie, Henry Bird, 
James Galbraith, and J. J. Harvey, of 
Newark. Thomas Cavanagh, of Brook- 
lyn, sent a beautiful floral design and a 
handsomely arranged basket of flowers, 
both of which were awarded first pre- 
miums. There were several large collec- 
tions of cut flowers from different parts 
of the State, which made the floral depart- 
ment very attractive. The display of 
strawberries was certainly very fine, and 
called forth high praise both from pro- 
fessional growers, amateurs, and consum- 
ers. There were an unusually large num- 
ber of exhibitors, and the large size of the 
fruit of every variety gave evidence of 
careful culture. Nearly all the old vari- 
eties were well represented, and there 
were sO many promising seedlings on the 
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tables that the judges were puzzled in 
giving their decision in favor of the “ best 
seedling not before exhibited.” 

Among those who exhibited seedlings 
were John Brill and L. C. Winans, of New- 
ark; E. Durand, of Irvington; Elias Can- 
field, of Waverly; D. D. Buchanan, of 
Elizabeth; and J. H. Foster, of Ulster 
County, N. Y. 

Mr. Brill’s No. 10 gives promise of be- 
ing a fine berry. E. Durand’s Seedling, 
“Black Defiance,” was awarded the first 
premium as the best seedling not before 
exhibited. Elias Canfield’s Seedling, 
“Wax Berry,” was spoken of highly by 
the judges. Romeyn’s Seedling 
awarded a special premium. 

Reisig & Hexamer, of Newcastle West- 
chester County, N. Y., exhibited fifty vari- 
eties; Francis Brill, of Newark, twenty 
varieties; E. Williams, Mont Clair, six- 
teen varieties; P. T. Quinn, sixteen 
eties; John Crane, of Union, ten vari- 
eties; William H. Goldsmith, six vari- 
eties; Amos Clark, Elizabeth, eight vari- 
eties; F. W. Woodward, Rutherfurd Park, 
eight varieties. 

Among those who exhibited from three 
to six varieties were Gen. N. W. Halstead 
(President of the Society); Benjamin 
Haines, Elizabeth; Francis Newbold, 
Harrison; Joseph Quinn, L. C. Winans, 
and J. Hayes. There were several plates 
of Boyden’s No. 30 on the tables, and in 
every instance this berry was spoken of 
in the highest terms. 

Mr. Schenck, of Irvington, exhibited the 
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vari- 
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plants in fruit, and also two quarts of the 
berries. Mr. §8.’s fruit were largest on 
exhibition, and deserve a special notice. 

The season being at least three weeks 
later than usual, the display of vegetables 
from the State was not as large as it other- 
wise would have been. Francis Newbold, 
of Hudson County, an energetic gardener, 
made a fine display of well-grown veg- 
etables. 

However, the deficiency from New Jer- 
sey was liberally supplied from South Car- 
olina. B. J. Quinn & Brothers, from 
James Island, 8. C., sent on a large and 
choice display of vegetables from their 
“truck farm,” which made one of the 
most attractive features of the exhibition. 
There were twenty different varieties of 
vegetables in this collection, and taken 
separately or collectively they were most 
creditable to the growers, especially as 
they were raised on land that previous to 
the war produced nothing but cotton. 

Fuller & Parsons, of Newark, exhibited 
their “ Patent Berry Basket,” with crates, 
and were awarded the first premium. 

I now use this basket for marketing 
small fruit the present season, and I am 
fully satisfied that it is the best basket 
that I am familiar with. 

Although this was the first attempt of 
the State Society to hold a strawberry ex- 
hibition, the results were satisfactory, and 
so encouraging that the officers feel quite 
confident that such an exhibition here each 
year will promote and stimulate the horti- 
cultural interest of the State. P. T. Q. 


—— > sO 


THE OPINIONS OF MY NEIGHBORS. 


BY FRANK AMON, 


I HAVE been lately among my neighbors, 
getting their views of cherries and straw- 
berries; and as they are most of them good 
practical money-gaining growers, perhaps 
what they have said to me may be as 
interesting to some of the readers of the 
HorTIcULTURIST as it has been to me. 


My neighbor A. says that in the cherry 
trade his Rockports gave him a good 
return. He picked and marketed them 
before they were really ripe, but yet they 
were quite good and sold at a good price. 
His Gov. Woods all rotted, and so did 
the Cleveland. Elton was almost as good 
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a success as Rockport, while the Red 
Jacket matured well without rotting, and 
was with him a success. Neighbor §. had 
a tree or two of Purple Guigne that 
matured without rotting, and so did his 
Archduke. He is strong, therefore, in 
favor of these two sorts. Again, neighbor 
P. talks favorably of his old list, before 
named, -viz., Early Purple Guigne, Rock- 
port, Red Jacket, and Louis Philippe; but 
neighbor J. comes in strong in favor of Old 
Black Heart, which he says this year 
netted him more money than any of the 
other sorts. He is down on all the light- 
colored varieties. After all, cherry grow- 
ing, owing to rain-storms at period of 
blooming, the stinging by curculio, and 
decay just before full maturity, is in my 
section coming to be a doubtful item as 
regards profit—and yet neighbor E. has 
some seedling cherries that ripen a week 
or more later even than Red Jacket, and 
from which he gathers ripe and sound 
fruit. He says that it is possible as the 
trees grow older they may exhibit the 
same tendency to decay of named varieties, 
and therefore he will not at present note 
them to the public. 

Neighbor E. has a great aversion to any- 
thing like humbuggery in the horticultural 
line. 

As for me, I have been looking at all 
this cherry question, and while I am un- 
willing to give up the good-named sorts, I 
really believe some guardian spirit must 
come in shape of a remedy for rot, or we 
can no longer count on growing either 
sweet or sour cherries as a profitable crop. 
This year my Kirtland, Morello, Louis 
Philippe, and a quantity of seedling 
Morellos were all so much stung and 
rotted, that Ihave gathered but a tenth of 
what ought to have been my crop. So 
much for cherries; and now to my neigh- 
bors’ views on strawberries. 

Neighbor A. is a strong advocate for 
Wilson, and next to that, Hovey. He says 
on his sandy loam soil the Wilson is the 
only berry that will pay him pecuniarily 
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to grow. He likes Hovey for its firmness 
and size, and having tried Triomphe de 
Gand, Russell, Jucunda, Victoria, and a 
number more of the same class, says none 
of them compare with Hovey. The old 
Early Scarlet, he says, is like Metcalf, not 
worth ground room. He grows his vines 
in rows, plants about one foot apart in the 
row, and the rows about two and a half feet 
distant from each other. After the winter 
has fairly sat in and the ground is frozen 
solid, he spreads over the entire ground 
about two inches in depth of well-rotted 
manure, and I can only say that whether it 
be a good or bad course, his crop is always 
good. 

Neighbor §. last year was strong on 
Jucunda; this year his crop, in hills, well 
mulched with tan bark, has been a failure. 
Wilson and Green Prolific have been his 
best sorts, and Agriculturist next. Not 
willing to give up Jucunda, he has planted 
in a piece of new ground, a rich, well- 
drained, strong clay loam, and from it I 
hope next year to report favorably. I 
shall certainly be able to do so, if good 
culture and soil will give good returns to 
that variety in this climate. 

Neighbor M. last year went in strong on 
Metcalf, buying by the thousand, and ac- 
knowledges it has not come up to expecta- 
tion. He is a nurseryman, but don’t take 
any but a local agricultural paper, and 
rarely reads even that. A good, quiet life 
is a good thing, but I for one don’t believe 
in living about half a dozen years behind 
the rest of the world. 

I have had a good chance to see what 
my neighbors have done, and now for my- 
self. My best early crop was from Downer’s 
Prolitic; my best-sized berries were from 
Triomphe de Gand and French Seedling ; 
my best flavored were Lennig and Lady 
Finger; my longest bearer was Ida; my 
most pecuniarily productive was Wilson. 
My soil is light gravelly sandy loam, and 
not well manured. I grow in rows of 
about one foot wide, leaving about three 
feet space between. I don’t mulch, nor 
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can I lay any special claim to good cultiva- 
tion, but yet I get pretty good crops of 
fruit. I sometimes think, when I have 
fruit and my neighbors none, that I have 
either good luck on my side, or else—— 

I see one of your subscribers wants to 
know who I am. Well, ll tell him. I 
am an old fellow that has many years tried 
to learn something of horticulture, but as 
the years roll on, I often think I am repeat- 
ing matters much as a clock does the hours 
of the day, for I read an item, then memory 
brings up something in connection, and I 
look back over some old notes and volumes 
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and find the world had some brains de- 
veloped years since ; nevertheless as new 
brains are grown, it is not always best to 
tell them they are like the old ones, but 
perhaps wise to keep with them, and while 
touching them with a little of the old 
leaven, possibly a new spark hidden for 
ages may spring forth and give light and 
life for the benefit of all men. Let us work 
and hope, trusting and believing while we 
enjoy. If your subscriber wants to know 


more of me, you can forward me his letter, 
and I will cheerfully respond. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To ConTRIBUTORS AND OTHERS.—Address all Communications, for the Editorial and 
Publishing Departments, to F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 


VARIEGATED ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.— 
At the June show of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, the Cottage Gardener says: 

The subscription prizes for Variegated 
Zonal Pelargoniums excited much interest 
among exhibitors, and they brought a 
multitude of varieties, many of them very 
nearly approaching each other, but be- 
tween. which the shades of distinction 
were infinite. 

In Class 15, for the best Golden Varie- 
gated Zonal Pelargonium not in com- 
merce, Messrs. E. G. Henderson were first 
with Mrs. Grieve, a splendid variety, with 
large leaves having a broad, dark crimson 
zone and a distinct yellow edge. Mr. 
Stevens, of Ealing, was second with 
Achievement, also splendid, having a 
crimson and nearly black zone and a nar- 
row, yellow edge. Messrs. Carter were 
third with Ettie Beale, with a bright and 
dark crimson zone, green center, and reg- 
ular yellow margin, a very pretty variety. 
Mr. Mann, of Brentwood, was fourth with 
Masterpiece, having fine large leaves very 


well marked. Messrs. Lee, Turner, Grieve, 
Tanton, F. & A. Smith, Garaway, Salt- 
marsh, and E. G. Henderson also exhibit- 
ed in this class, and some of their vari- 
eties were also fine. 

The best Silver Variegated Zonal not in 
commerce came from Messrs. Lee, of Ham- 
mersmith, and was named Mrs. John Clut- 
ton. It has large leaves with a fine white 
edge, and a dark zone with fiery markings. 
Mr. Grieve, Culford Hall Gardens, was 
second with Lass o’ Gowrie, having a 
broad, white margin, and a rosy crimson 
and dark crimson zone, a finely-marked 
variety. Messrs. Carter were third with 
Princess Beatrice, having a broad white 
margin surrounding a dark crimson zone, 
with flushes of bright crimson. Mr. Tur- 
ner, of Slough, took the fourth prize with 
Miss F. Stevens, with a finely-marked dark 
zone flushed with rose. 

For the best Gold and Bronze Pelar- 
gonium not in commerce, Messrs. F. & A. 
Smith took the first prize with Criterion, 
a magnificent variety, having a rich, deep 
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brownish red zone, which, as well as the 
golden margin and center, is very regular. 
The same firm was second with Arab, hay- 
ing a broader margin and a somewhat 
greener ground color, but with the zone 
very rich and distinct. Mr. Turner was 
third with Mrs. Simpson, also a handsome 
variety, but not so regular in outline; and 
Messrs. Lee were fourth with Lady Farn- 
ham, with a broad, reddish brown zone 
and distinct yellow edging. 

The best Golden-leaved variety not in 
commerce was Golden Emperor, with 
large golden leaves, with a slight tinge 
of the palest green, and very beautiful. 
This came from Messrs. Downie & Co., 
and the second prize went to Messrs. Salt- 
marsh for Golden Queen, with pale golden 
leaves, scarcely less beautiful. Mr. Keeler, 
of Lewisham, was third, with a kind also 
called Golden Queen, and Messrs. F. & A. 
Smith fourth with Golden Gem. 

In the next class, for the best Silver- 
edged Pelargonium not in commerce, Mr. 
Turner was first with May Queen, with a 
fine pure white margin, and apparently of 
free habit of growth. The second prize 
went to Mr. Turner for Bright Star, also 
an excellent variety; and the third to 


Messrs. E. G. Henderson for Bridal Bou-. 


quet, with a leaf flatter than most others, 
and broadly edged with white. 

The next class was for the best three 
Golden Variegated kinds not in commerce, 
and in this the first prize went to Messrs. 
Carter & Co. for Sir R. Napier, having a 
splendid blackish crimson zone and being 
very distinct; Prince of Wales, which 
maintains the high character which it 
gained as a seedling; and Mrs. Dunnett, 
with a fine, broad zone. Messrs. E. G. 
Henderson were second, and Messrs. F. & 
A. Smith third, with Jetty Lacy, very fine, 
Viceroy, and King. The last-mentioned 
firm was first in the next class, that for 
the best three Silver Variegated kinds, 
showing Banshee, Peri, and Miss Burdett 
Coutts; Mr. Turner being second with 
Excellent, Clara, and Miss F. Stevens; 
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and Messrs. Garaway third with Silver 
Pheasant, Julietta, and Cup of Beauty. 

In the class for the best three Gold and 
Bronze varieties not in commerce, some 
very fine ones were shown. The first prize 
was taken by Messrs. F. & A. Smith with 
Goldfinder, having a broad, reddish choc- 
olate zone; Plutus, darker in color; Sibyl, 
with a broad, deep-colored zone and nar- 
row margin, the ground color greenish 
yellow. These varieties were very beauti- 
ful, bold, and effective. Messrs. Carter 
& Co. came second with Black Prince, 
with a broad, very rich chocolate zone, 
Cleopatra and Antony, very. pretty, with 
a broad golden edge. 


Buxss of all kinds, if they have been 
growing in the same place for two or more 
years, ought to be taken up as soon as the 
leaves begin to turn yellow and they show 
signs of ripening. If the bulbs were plant- 
ed last season, they are as well to remain 
another season, although the flowers may 
not be quite as large and fine as when the 
bulbs are yearly replanted in fresh soil. If 
left in the ground, well-rotted manure 
should be supplied liberally, and lightly 
forked in late in the autumn. When the 
bulbs are taken up, lay them on shelves 
where they will dry in the shade until 
wanted. Make the ground for replanting 
deep, placing plenty of well-rotted manure 
well intermixed ; then plant the bulb three 
inches deep, surrounding it entirely with 
half an inch thick of clean sand. The re- 
planting should be made at different peri- 
ods, as those first planted will be the first 
to bloom in spring, and by planting at dif- 
ferent times, a succession of blooms may be 
had next season. 

Winter Bovuquets.—The flowers of the 
purple fringe tree—Rhus cotinus—gathered 
before they become ripened, may be tied up 
and dried in an ordinary room, and kept 
all winter without dropping or losing their 
beautiful feathery form. They are admira- 
ble in the making up of winter bouquets, 
along with grasses, etc. 
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SuMMER GRAPE Prouninc.—F. W. Wood- 
ward, Esq.: Can you not tell us in the 
HorticuttTurist what to do with our 
grapevines? Rules made for the East are 
utterly at fault in this soil and climate— 
which crowds them forward at such tre- 
mendous speed. We may prune and pinch 
as much as we choose, but we can not keep 
them in the bounds prescribed in the 
“books.” Hadn’t we better “let ’em 
run?” I mean, had we better set them fif- 
teen or twenty feet apart, and with high 
trellises give them sufficient room not to 
crowd the foliage, and dispense with so 
much “ pinching?” With such rankness 
of growth, I think it must gorge with sap 
and induce mildew and rot. We give 
grapes our poorest soil on hillsides, and 
no manure. Respectfully, 


C. H. Cusine. 
LEAVENWORTH, Kansas, July 1, 1868. 


[The remark made by William R. Prince, 
Esq., some years since, at one of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society’s meetings, that 
“‘our native grapevine is emblematic of 
the American people, and must have room 
to expand,” seems fully exhibited in the 
above and many other records we have 
received from those who are growing the 
named varieties in the rich virgin soils 
of the West. Our readers, if they have 
followed our remarks on grape-training 
during the past two years, or since the 
time of Mr. Mead leaving the editorial 
chair, will remember that we have con- 
tinuously advocated longer winter and 
spring pruning than is generally laid 
down in the books, and in summer prun- 
ing we have advised less severe pinching- 
in than most writers; while if there is 
too much fruit set for the health of the 
vine, by reason of the long pruning, we 
have advised the disbudding or cutting 
away part of the bunches after they are 
well set. In our native varieties there is 
so great a difference in vigor, that no one 
rule of distance or length of training is 
found applicable to all. Each must have 
its appropriate distance in planting as 
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well as length in pruning, and this again 
will vary in soils and climates, so that 
we now, as heretofore, venture the remark, 
that whoever writes on the culture of the 
grape must make his writings identical 
with and applicable to each variety in 
course ; and to do this he must have pre- 
pared himself by a careful observation of 
the variety whose culture he attempts to 
direct, in many different soils and cli- 
mates, or otherwise his teaching will apply 
only to one locality—viz., that of his stand- 
point of observation—and not become of 
much value to the public generally. We 
know not who there is to assume this réle, 
but we are satisfied that a little work on 
the Concord Grape alone, written in a 
good common-sense view, regardless of all 
foreign authors, and illustrated to life, 
not fancy, would meet a ready and exten- 
sive sale. The Catawba would bear an- 
other view ; the Delaware another ; and so 
on with Norton’s Virginia, etc.; while 
there are many sorts so nearly allied to 


these, that with some slight changes, by 
means of intermediate notes in the text, 
the direction for one might be made to 
apply to another.—Ep. ] 


Curtines of almost any plant may be 
struck now, because the common soil is 
almost as warm as a hot-bed, and a sash 
placed over it almost anywhere, and shad- 
ed, will soon produce a mild, gentle, moist 
atmosphere. The best cuttings for this 
time are formed from the ends of the young 
growing shoots; but any young wood, 
and even badly formed cuttings, may now 
be easily: struck. It is a good plan for 
beginners to practice at this season, for if 
they fail with the first, there is time for 
renewal without loss or expense, as some- 
times results from inexperience during 
early spring propagating. Sharp sandy 
loam is a good material for the bed, and 
it should be looked at as often as once a 
day, and, when needed, sprinkled with 
tepid water. Morning is the best time to 
do this. 
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EprTor Horricvu.turistT: I am a noy- 
ice in grape-growing, but from statements 
made of the profits accruing therefrom, I, 
two years since, planted about eleven 
acres, mostly with Catawba as the great 
American wine grape, some Concords, some 
Delawares, some Ives, and some Norton’s 
Virginia. Since the planting, I have drank 
of wines of all these varieties, and had I 
known then as much as now, would have 
have planted more of Nortons; but having 
my vines now out and growing finely, the 
modes of pruning them have troubled me 
not a little. One of my friends cut all his 
vines, without regard to kinds, down to 
two canes of three buds each this past 
spring. But not seeing the policy of prun- 
ing all sorts alike, I practiced by the ad- 
vice of a close observer, but not a practi- 
cal man, and cut my weak and puny vines 
down to one or two buds; left my next 
strongest with one cane of three or four 
buds; and my very strongest canes, and 
especially the coarse, rank growing kinds, I 
left with two canes each, of six or seven 
buds each. My vines are now all looking 
well, and the weakly ones are rapidly be- 
coming strong, making very vigorous new 
canes. But without telling more of my 


‘own, I am anxious for information. As I 


say, my planting is mostly of the Catawba, 
which although it had a character, at my 
time of planting, for rotting, at Cincinnati, 
yet North and West no such statement 
had come to my knowledge ; and besides, 
I, after an examination of Cincinnati vine- 
yardists’ practice, regarded them as behind 
the age, a class who were following dogmas 
introduced by the old country laborers, 
through Longworth, few or none of whom 
had any knowledge except to follow out a 
mechanical practice in grape pruning, ac- 
cording as their employer abroad had dic- 
tated. I may seem a little harsh in this 
statement, but I write just as I thought, and 
with no assertion that my views are cor- 
rect, therefore I trust no harm. The prac- 
tice above named of my friend this past 
spring in cutting his vines according to 
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book, to me seemed also the carrying out 
of the Cincinnatian dogmas, and therefore 
my unwillingness to adopt it. Lately I 
have been looking at my vines and com- 
paring them with my friend’s. His have 
more or less of yellow leaves; mine are all 
quite green. Some of his Catawbas are 
showing signs of rot; nothing of the kind 
is yet evident on mine. He has pinched 
and trimmed from the first; I have done 
nothing but take away the false shoots or 
sprouts from close down at the crown. Of 
course the season is only part over, and 
now I want to know what to do. 1 am 
getting a great quantity of foliage. Shall 
Icut away? or shall I let it run? I see, at 
a late discussion on grapes at the Cincin- 
nati Horticultural Society, that not only 
Catawba but Ives were reported rotting. 
Some disputed the fact of the Ives rotting, 
but conceded it a general thing with Ca- 
tawba, all except instances of vines that 
were left unpruned and grown on trees 
and high trellises, a point that seemed to 
me sticking out against their barbarous 
pruning practice so boldly that even blind 
men could hardly fail of seeing it. But 
now what shall 1 do? My vines, Cataw- 
bas, are eight and ten feet on wire trellis. 


Shall I cut? or let °em run ? 


J. T. LANE. 

[ Remarks.—Our correspondent is a little 
harsh on the practice of severe pruning 
of the grapevine as practiced by a large 
number of vignerons around Cincinnati, 
and yet all testimony of practice, and the 
ory of vegetable physiology, is concurrent 
in acknowledgment of a destructive or en- 
feebling agency produced on the vine by 
too severe pruning, either in winter or 
summer. For ourself, we do not think se- 
vere winter pruning as injurious as the de- 
struction of foliage or allowance of natu- 
ral action of the vine in summer; and if 
we owned our correspondent’s vines, all 
we should do would be to pinch at this 
time the last half inch off from the end of 
every shoot. After many years’ prac- 
tice in training and study of the vine, 
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a large part of it in the vineyard, we find 
each year adding to our impressions of the 
expansive character of our native vines ; 
and while we once planted a certain sort 
four by four feet, we pow would plant the 
same sort eight by eight, and do not then 
feel certain that we have given it room. 
Every year’s observation convinces us more 
and more of the necessity of giving such 
vines as Concord, Norton, Ives, Rogers’ 4, 
15, 19, ete., abundance of room in order 
to keep them in unimpaired health, and 
yet not reduce them by a too great expan- 
sion or surface, to the loss of perfection in 
swelling and ripening their fruit.—Eb. ] 

CLIMATE OF UtTaH.—From the Times, 
published at St. George, Utah, we notice 
currants and gooseberries were ripe June 
10; and at the same time pomegranates 
were in bloom; figs promising a good crop, 
and the fruit of pears and quinces then of 
quite good size. 

Late Growtus.—Do nothing to excite 
late growths in your orchard or ornamen- 
tal trees. Avoid digging deep or plowing 
among or around them. If they are stand- 
ing singly, then just loosen the surface 
soil with hoe or rake and lay on mulch. If 
in rows or cultivated orchard, run the cul- 
tivator among them just so as to keep the 
surface loose and clean of weeds, but in no 
case deep enough to break roots and in- 
duce renewal of growth. Late growth al- 
most always results in enfeebled condition 
of the tree and renders it less capable of 
enduring extremes of winter. 


Notes on Peas.—I see by the London 
Journal of Horticulture that the variety 
known as Carter’s First Crop proves iden- 
tical with Sutton’s Ringleader and Dilli- 
stone’s Early. Not having grown the two 
latter by name, I must suppose the record 
correct, and only note that for earliness 
and productiveness this variety has for 
three years proved the first and best. 

Waite’s Caractacus is a variety that 
closely follows Carter’s First Crop—is 
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stronger in vine, pods larger, but not as 
abundant. 

Knight’s Dwarf Green and Prize Taker 
come at the same time; the former is not 
quite as strong a grower nor the pod quite 
as large as the latter, but they are both 
among the best. 

McLane’s Princess Royal is a stocky 
rather dwarf grower—a good pea—but not 
with me profitable. 

Napoleon is good, but the pea has no 
sweetness. 

Eugenie comes with Champion of Eng- 
land, and is not as good. 

Waite’s King of the Marrows is a late 
one, a tall grower, productive, and a truly 
good late sort, with abundant and large 
pods, F. R. E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—It often happens 
that, from want of care and attention, old 
plants of chrysanthemums become ragged 


and sprawling. These may be turned to 
good account by layering the shoots at 
this time, by which a number of small, 
well-shaped plants may be had, each of 
which will give a number of blooms and 
form pretty objects for the window or con- 


servatory late in the season. 


CaMELLIAS should be carefully looked 
over this month, and old plants that have 
filled their pots completely with roots 
will require abundance of water, while 
those in which the roots have not quite 
filled the pots, require only to be moder- 
ately watered. 


THe GREEN-HOUSE, during this month, 
should be thoroughly cleaned out and, if 
needful, repainted. If not repainted, the 
wood-work should be thoroughly scrubbed, 
and the brick-work lime-washed, rat-holes 
stopped, and any other needful repair that 
is found necessary to make the house se- 
cure and healthy for the plants. After 
the work of cleaning is done, s week ori 
more should elapse before any plants are 
again placed therein. 
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MontTGoMery County (On10) Hortt- 
CULTURAL Society, N. OnMER, PRESIDENT. 
—From one of our Western correspondents 
we learn of the establishment of a Horti- 
cultural Society at Dayton, Ohio, under 
the name of the Montgomery County Horti- 
cultural Society, and having for its Presi- 
dent N. Ohmer, a gentleman well known 
in that section for his enthusiastic interest 
in fruit culture. The Society holds meet- 
ings twice a month, and thus far has been 
successful in awakening interest and atten- 
tion to the great subject of fruit-growing, 
now become so important a feature of our 
nation. One of the recent meetings was 
held upon the premises of the president, 
about two miles from the city center, 
where one hundred and four acres are 
stocked with fruits, such as pears, peaches, 
quinces, grapes, etc., etc. Mr. Ohmer’s 
strawberry patch of six acres, mostly of 
Wilson, has produced an average of one 
hundred and twenty-five bushels to the 
acre, which sold at an average of $5 40 per 
bushel. 

WeEDs.—We must repeat our caution 
against letting weeds go to seed, because 
not only do some of our old readers forget 
its importance, but many new readers know 
not the great amount of labor and trouble 
they entail on the next year’s work by 
reason of a little neglect at this time. Let 
no weeds go to seed on your grounds or 
those of your neighbor, if you can possibly 
prevent it. 

EVERGREEN OR Decipvovs Survuss that 
have completed their growth for this year, 
may now be moved with safety from one 
part of the grounds to another, but it 
would not do to take them from a nursery 
and transport them any distance. After 
setting, water thoroughly and mulch at 
once. New roots will at once form, and 
the plants will start strong and vigorous 
next spring. 

PELARGONIUMS should be repotted this 
month, if not before done. In doing the 
work, trim off the outside of the ball and 
roots with a knife, but do not shake it 
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clear of the soil or so as to break the ball. 
Use strong heavy soil with good drainage 
rather than light sandy loam. 


Roses propagated by means of layers 
this season should, as soon as it is certain 
they have become rooted, be taken up and 
potted off in good sharp, rich, sandy soil. 
It is no trick to form the layer, but many 
rose-growers know to their cost the loss 
attendant during winter of layered plants 
taken up and potted or heeled in at the 
close of the growing season. Pot them as 
soon as they have made an inch of root; 
set them in a shady place, water carefully 
for a few days, or until there is no appear- 
ance of their flagging, when the pots may 
be plunged in the soil, out in the full 
light, and by the close of the season each 
will present a well-grown and bushy plant. 
Of course they must 
watered. — 

Sprxacu for winter use, also lettuce and 
turnips, may be sown any time this month 
with good probability of successful crop- 
ping. Make the ground rich with well- 
rotted fine manure. 


be occasionally 


DiptaDENIA Bontviana.— This plant 
was shown in flower for the first time in 
Great Britain at the Royal Horticultural 
Socicty’s show on the 16th June by Messrs 


Veitch. The flowers are very distinct in 
color from those of the other dipladenias, 
being white, with a yellow throat, and 
measure about two inches in diameter.— 
Cottage Gardener. 

How to Make WinE.—Every man who 
wishes to know how to cultivate grapes 
well, and especially how to make wine, 
should get a copy of Husmann’s work on 
the cultivation of the native grape and 
manufacture of American wine—a practi- 
cal book by a practical man; fully illus- 
trated. Sent by mail, post-paid, from this 
oftice, for $1 50. 

CARNATIONS and the varieties of pinks 
may all be layered this month, and make 
good plants before the close of the season. 
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HorticutturaL Booxs.—One of our 
subscribers writes us inquiring as to books 
on different horticultural subjects, and 
remarks that he “ considers it short-sight- 
edness in agricultural and horticultural 
book publishers that they advertise their 
publications only in journals devoted to 
the subject, and even there only to a limit- 
ed extent.” He says: “Many persons buy 
books treating on the subject-matter to 
which their whole attention for the time 
is devoted—as, for instance, one man on 
grape planting, etc.; another arranging 
his ornamental tree planting; and they, 
seeing no advertisement, do not know of 
any book being published on the subject. 
But if in the leading news journal of his 
section a single line of advertisement ap- 
peared, he would often purchase, because 
of its then coming before him, the same 
man perhaps having read the advertise- 
ment a dozen times previously without 
thought of ever needing its information.” 

{It is highly probable our correspondent 
is correct, and we therefore give his re- 
marks that they may be considered by 
booksellers and publishers. We ourselves 
think the booksellers in leading towns 
and cities would find it to their interest 
were they to give more attention to keep- 
ing on hand and advertising all of the 
horticultural books. We often send books 
by mail, to order of persons living in large 
cities, but who write they can nd@ find 
copies of the work in any of the book- 
stores. } —— 

ORNAMENTAL FOoLIAGED PLANTs.—At 
the Royal Horticultural Show in June 
last, the Messrs. Veitch exhibited Croton 
Wisemannii as the best new ornamental 
foliaged plant. The leaves are beautifully 
mottled and marbled with green and yel- 
low, and a rich yellow band along the 
center of the leaf. 

The same firm likewise sent Alocasia 
Chelsoni, with magnificent bronzed leaves, 
especially when young, and being then re- 
markable for their splendid metallic lus- 
ter. For the best new garden seedling in 
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flower, Messrs. Veitch took another first 
prize with a hybrid Cattleya, raised be- 
tween C. Chelsoni and C. Acklandia, in 
which the colors are purple, white, and 
brownish green spotted with purple. Mr. 
Bull was second in the same class with 
Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Princess Thyra, 
with for its class large pale rose flowers, 
lined in the upper petals with crimson.— 
Cottage Gardener. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.— The exhibit 
for the best twelve Zonal Pelargoniums 
at the Royal Horticultural Show, on the 
16th of June, resulted as follows : 

The best twelve Zonal Pelargoniums— 
Variegated, Gold and Bronze, or Golden- 
‘leaved—came from Mr. Turner, and con- 
sisted of Excellent, Beauty of Guestwick, 
Clara, Beauty of Salthill, Sophia Dumar- 
esque, Mrs. Turner, Mdlle. Christine Nils- 
son, Lady Cullum, very fine, Empress Eu- 
genie, Queen Victoria, Dr. Simpson, and 
Princess of Wales. Messrs. F. & A. Smith 
were second with a very evenly-grown set 
of plants, the kinds being Sunray, Ex- 
quisite, Bullion, Banshee, Coronet, Miss 
Burdett Coutts, Louisa Smith, L’Em- 
pereur, Enchantress, Plutus, very fine, 
Sultan, and Imperatrice Eugenie. Messrs, 
Carter & Co., who were third, sent Prin- 
cess of Wales with a beautifully colored 
zone, Goliath, Fairy Land, Aurora, Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, Royal Standard, Ruby Ring, 
Marian, with a bright crimson zone, Jo- 
sephine, Egyptian Queen, very effective 
and good, Prince of Wales, and Daybreak. 
— Cottage Gardener. 


New JERSEY STATE AGRICULTURAL 
Socrety Farr.—This Society will hold the 
regular fall fair on their own grounds, at 
Waverly, N. J., midway between Elizabeth 
and Newark. Every effort will be made 
by the officers to make this the largest and 
best exhibition ever held by this Society. 
Premium lists can be obtained by applica- 
tion to R. 8. Swords, Esq., Newark, or 
Benjamin Haines, Esq., Elizabeth, N. J. 
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CuRRANT CorDIAL.—We are indebted 
to N. Ohmer, Esq., of Dayton, O., for a 
sample of what is generally termed cur- 
rant wine; but as we think the use of 
the word wine should apply only to the 
juice of the grape, as cider does to that 
of the apple, perry to that of the pear, we 
drop the term in this connection. This 
cordial was made from juice of the white 
currant, using for fourteen gallons of juice 
ninety-five pounds of sugar, and water to 
make forty gallons. The liquid is clear, 
with very little color, mostly, we should 
think, derived from the sugar; is rich 
and sprightly, and for its class superior. 


TREE SuckERs.—This is the best month 


in the year to remove suckers from around: 


the crowns of trees. Removed now they 
will not sprout again; whereas, if remov- 
ed in the fall, winter, or spring, they will 
grow again as strong as ever. Dig away 
the earth two or three inches deep from 
around them and cut clean down to their 
connection with the main trunk or roots. 
Leave the wound open to the air for a day 
or two, then re-cover with earth. 


PINcHING oR Curtinc Back Rasp- 
BERRIES.—It has been our practice, for 
some years, to pinch or cut back say one 
or two inches of the growth of this year’s 
raspberry canes, intended for next year’s 
fruiting, as soon as they have reached 
three to three and a half or four feet high. 
By so doing we find the cane to become 
more stocky, more branched, and better 
able to support itself the next season dur- 
ing fruiting. The stopping-in of black 
currants in this way we have also found 
practically of value. 


GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT BUSHES 
should have the earth plowed among 
them, and all thoroughly hoed or culti- 
vated as soon as the fruit has been gather- 
ed. This course will enable the roots to 
act more vigorously and supply the growth 
of young wood and the germs of another 
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year’s fruit, which are almost entirely 
formed in the latter part of the season, or 
after they have ripened this year’s crop. 


Roses that have been layered this sea- 
son will be much benefited by having a 
mulch of some sort spread over the ground 
where the new roots are forming. It serves 
to keep the temperature of the roots more 
uniform and continuous in growth, as well 
as to supply or hold moisture, which, with 
the heat, is necessary to growth. 


F. W. Woopwarp, Esq.—Dear Sir: Will 
you, or some of the readers of the Hortt- 
CULTURIST, inform me, through the col- 
umns of the magazine, of the best method 
of making wine from our wild Fox grape, 
or summer grape? and oblige, 

Very truly, yours, W. J. Brokaw. 

Roa, Puevps Co., Mo., July 20, 1868. 

[We are not familiar with the mode 
adopted for the manufacture of wine from 
this grape. Will some of our subscribers 
supply us with the information? In the 
mean time we advise our correspondent to 
consult Husmann’s “Grapes and Wine,” 
which is the best work on the subject ever 
published. ] 


STRAWBERRY PLANTING.—We consider 
spring the best season for setting straw- 
berry plants on a large scale, but the work 
may ls done at almost any season when 
the ground is open, free from frost, and 
you have the plants in condition, The 
common practice of obtaining plants 
grown in the open air from the runners 
of this year, and setting them out with a 
simple watering, and no after-protection, 
more often results in death of the plant 
than a vigorous growth. On a large scale 
we consider it unwise to plant at any sea 
son of the year except the spring; but 
amateurs, gardeners who wish to renew 
their beds, and those who desire to obtain 
and piant new sorts for testing, can do 
so now, or any time before frost sets in, 
with all chances of success. Having first 
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prepared the ground, if you are to use the 
ordinary grown plants from runners of 
the current year, procure and plant as soon 
as you can; and as you set each plant 
drench it thoroughly with water (if set in 
a dry time), so that the whole ground will 
be saturated ; then immediately cover the 
whole ground with some kind of mulch, 
either straw, new-mown grass, coarse ma- 
nure, etc., at least four inches thick, covering 
all but the crown of the plant. Such prac- 
tice will, ninety-nine times in a hundred, 
result in success. But a better course for 
those who desire to renew beds at this 
season, or any time this fall, or for those 
who are about to test new sorts, is to pro- 
cure pot plants that have this season been 
grown in the pot from the first formed 
runners. This practice is now quite gen- 
eral, we believe, with most nurserymen, 
and especially with those who have choice 
or new sorts to send out; so that an order 
can be forwarded and filled, the plants 
received, and set out without regard to 
weather. To those who do not know it, 


we will say that the young plant is taken 
from the parent even before it has formed, 
outwardly, a sign of a root; it is potted 
like a cutting in a small pot of good but 
light soil, largely of sand, and placed in 
a frame, and shaded, watered, etc., as with 


an ordinary cutting. It soon takes root 
and grows freely, so that even if not trans- 
planted until quite late in the season, it is 
safe to grow and fruit some the next year, 
provided it is well mulched for winter 
protection. 

Won’r YOU GIVE Us youR NAME AND 
AppreEss?—In the June number of the 
HortTicuLtTurRist a few very cogent re- 
marks are offered on the advantage of 
writers appending their proper names and 
places of residence when they communi- 
cate their experience to the public. The 
party desiring this reform in the conduct 
of your magazine is known as a respectable 
nurseryman and fruit-grower, and if the 
writer does not err, he published his own 
experience on the management of pear- 
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trees some years ago in circular form. In 
doing so he placed us under a great obli- 
gation to him. Having had something to 
do with writing for horticultural journals 
for the past fifteen years, and being some- 
what conversant with the pleasures and 
difficulties attending voluntary contribu- 
tors, I would add my testimony to your 
own on the impracticability of the course 
desired by your friend. The first thing 
that the publication of the name and ad- 
dress of your correspondents would entail 
upon the unwary individuals would be a 
crowd of trade circulars, specimen copies 
of back numbers of all struggling rural 
journals, from the large and imposing 
journal of horticulture to the latest country 
farm paper. Our country is wonderfully 
smart in such matters, always on the look- 
out for the main chance. Oh, no! we must 
still lie under the cover of the Editor's 
honor, hoping at some future day to creep 
out of the tub, like Diogenes of old. 
“Youne DI0GENEs.” 


Qurixces.— Mr. Editor: Where can apple 
on orange quince trees be had? and of 
what age, quantity, size,and price? Please 
inform a subscriber through your valuable 
journal. 

Kent Co., DELAWARE, June 30, 1868. 

[Will some of our nurserymen who have 
quinces to sell please advertise them, or 
notify us that we may inform our corre- 
spondent.—Eb. | 


HoLLy#ocks may now be propagated as 
soon as cuttings can be got from the stool. 
Cuttings from the flowering stems do not 
make good plants. 


THE WALTER GRAPE.—For the last six 
years horticulturists have heard more or 
less about the Walter Grape, a variety which 
is claimed by its owners, Messrs. Ferris & 
Caywood, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to be 
earlier, hardier, and better than any other 
variety now in cultivation. It is adver- 
tised in our columns to be sent out for the 
first time next fall, beginning in October. 
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Native Wines.— We notice that M. 
Werk & Sons, of Cincinnati, are receiving 
complimentary notices in the Cincinnati 
papers, as well as those of Paris, France, 
for the superiority of their wines made 
from Catawba, Delaware, Ives, and other 
grapes. 


PackinG Eas For TRANSPORTATION.— 
A writer in the London Cottage Gardener 
gives the following as the best mode of 
packing eggs for transportation when 
desired for hatching : 

“During the last three years I have had 
about 600 dozen of eggs forwarded to 
places far and near, each egg rolled in 
paper and packed on end in sawdust—a 
layer of soft hay lining the top, bottom, 
and sides of the basket, which is tightly 
fastened with pliable wire. Their ex- 
emption from breakage when packed in 
this way is marvelous, and I can not learn 
that their fecundity is in the least impair- 
ed by it. Moss and cotton are difficult to 
manage, and expensive; rolls of hay are 


clumsy ; and, as your correspondent avers, 
sawdust is cheap, cleanly, and comatable.” 


Grass Lawns.—It seems almost like a 
waste of words to repeat our caution rela- 
tive to the close mowing of lawns during 
this month; but we have, as we sit down 
to write, just come from advising relative 
to recuperating a lawn that had become 
very sadly disfigured and injured, full of 
bare spots, foul weeds, etc., caused, as we 
think, by reason of a too severe close 
cropping during last August’s hot sun 
and severe drought. To have a good 
lawn, it should be freely mown, and no 
matter how closely, early in the season; 
but as soon as the hot season comes on, 
the mowing should be less frequent and 
less close; while, during August, care 
should be had to rolling it often and early 
in the morning, while the dew is on, and 
the mowing high, or just so that no seed 
be formed. As soon as the fall rains com- 
mence, then the lawn may be closely mown 
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again; but near the close of the season it 
should be left to form a growth for a win- 
ter coat of protection to the crowns of the 
roots. These remarks will be found in 
practice just as applicable where com- 
mand of water for sprinkling is had as 
where it is not. The result, however, will 
not as soon develop. 


POULTRY. 

F. W. Woopwarp, Esq.—Dear Sir: In 
resuming my pen for the purpose of giving 
you the promised monthly dissertation upon 
the subject of Poultry, I have concluded to 
submit to you a paper upon that variety 
of chickens, which, as layers, as birds for 
the table, for quietude of habits and 
general thrift and hardiness, ranks at the 
head of the list of domestic fowls—I mean 
the Brahmas. There are two varieties of 
the Brahma family, known among breeders 
and fanciers as Dark and Light. In size 
and general conformation these varieties 
are strikingly alike, while in color they are 
quite distinctive. I shall confine myself 
herein to a description of the light variety ; 
and as it is probable that many of your 
readers may not be familiar with the 
peculiar characteristics of this most excel- 
lent bird, I will attempt to give you a 
rather critical portraiture of what I esteem 
a model Brahma. 

The cock should have a broad and rather 
long body, with full breast, and covered 
with a sort of pearl-white plumage; legs 
large and strong, and in length sym- 
metrically proportioned to the size of the 
body, standing well apart, and feathered 
down the outsides to the ends of the outer 
toes ; wings small, with the flight feathers 
dark or black, and the points well covered 
by the saddle feathers; the tail black and 
short, and not very upright (as Tegetmeier 
says it should be), with abundant bronze- 
colored coverts; small pea comb (a pea 
comb has the appearance of three small 
combs united, the center portion being 
highest) with rather long neck, well curved 
and abundantly supplied with long neck- 
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hackles which should be delicately pen- 
ciled above the shoulders. The hen 
should have the same general character- 
istics of plumage, etc., as the cock, except 
that most fanciers prefer to have them 
darker in the neck-hackle than the male, 
with a more liberal endowment of fluff 
feathers around the thighs, with very short 
dark tails carried almost horizontally. 
Year-old cocks, in fair condition and 
health, should weigh from 9 to 11 lbs., and 
pullets from 7 to 8 lbs. 

I have been thus critical in giving the 
predominant characteristics, and stating 
the sizes, so as to enable persons, who may 
not be very familiar with the points of this 
valuable fowl, to avoid the impositions 
which, I am sorry to say, are too frequently 
practiced upon the uninformed and con- 
fiding purchaser by ignorant or unscrupu- 
lous dealers. The weights I have stated 
are by no means the highest which the 
Brahma attains, for you will doubtless 
remember the eighteen-months-old cock 
(the finest, I am sure, that you or I ever 
saw) which I had the pleasure of submitting 
to your criticism last fall, weighing over 
14 lbs., as well as the six-months-old pullet, 
which weighed over 83 lbs. 

While upon the subject of the weights of 
fowls, permit me briefly to refer to a com- 
munication from the pen of Mr. Thompson, 
of Staten Island, which I met with in the 
Albany Cultivator of the 10th inst. In his 
communication, in speaking of a lot of his 
young Brahmas, Mr. T. says: “This season, 
owing to the cold, the growth of my chicks 
for the first two months was not so rapid 
as last year; and yet, strange to say, at the 
end of three months some of them had 
gained over a pound a month—the largest 
pair weighing, together, 6 lbs. 10 oz.” 
Now, Mr. Editor, permit me to say that last 
spring I had a brood of thirteen Brahmas 
hatched in my back yard (25 by 35 feet) 
in this city, where they were kept till they 
were eaten or otherwise disposed of. They 
were well fed and remarkably thrifty, not- 
withstanding the limited space to which 
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they were confined. When two months 
old, two of the largest (a cock and pullet) 
weighed three pounds each; at three 
months I weighed them again, when the 
same pair weighed five pounds each, being 
a gain of two pounds each in a month. 
With a larger run, and free access to grass 
(which they could not get upon the yard 
where they were confined), I think they 
would have thriven still more rapidly than 
they did. When these younglings were 
served upon the table, it would have made 
the mouth of an epicure water to taste 
them, for they were as tender as marrow, 
and as sweet as fresh May butter. 

The partiality of the writer for Brahmas 
is predicated upon more than a dozen years’ 
familiarity with the excellence of their 
qualities, and there is no knowledge or 
authority so satisfying or trustworthy as 
that of experience. That they are the 
most quiet fowls in their habits of any of 
the varieties which the writer has eve 
attempted to manage, admits of no contro- 
versy. A fence four feet high is quite 
sufficient to confine them within prescribed 
limits; and they do not seem to fret or 
worry over confinement. 

Touching the laying qualities of the 
Brahmas, I beg to be permitted to say that 
during a part of the past winter and early 
spring, I had the oversight of a flock of 
twenty game hens and three Brahma hens. 
From the middle of December (the season 
of the year when eggs are scarcest and 
dearest) till about the middle of March, 
the three Brahma hens laid more eggs than 
the entire twenty games did, and they were 
fed daily together and had the same walk. 
One of the Brahma pullets had laid two 
litters of eggs and was sitting the second 
time before the games commenced to lay 
at all. The same was the experience at 
another farm where the fowls were part 
Brahmas and part of the common dunghill 
breed—the Brahmas had laid and hatched 
their first broods before the others com- 
menced to lay. In the month of December 
last I gave to a gentleman a trio (a cock 
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and two pullets) of chicks which were 
hatched in the preceding September. In 
an interview with this gentleman, about 
the 1st of July, he informed me that the 
pullets which I gave him commenced lay- 
ing early in the spring; that one of them 
had hatched and reared a clutch of ten 
chicks, and was then sitting again, while 
the other was still laying regularly along, 
intermitting an egg once in ten or twelve 
days, and without ever having sat at all. 
Up to the period when this information 
was communicated, the gentleman informed 
me that his two pullets together had sup- 
plied him with over 140 eggs. One of the 
prime qualities of the Brahma is, that the 
pullets mature very early with proper care, 
and will generally commence to lay by the 
time they are six months old. Indeed, I 
heard of an instance this spring, of a pullet 
commencing to lay at 43 months old, and 
before she was six months old she had 
brought out a brood of chicks. Pullets 
hatched in April or May will lay through 
the winter if properly fed and protected. 
But eggs in winter may be looked for in 
vain, from any variety of fowls, where they 
have to scratch for subsistence, and endure 
the bitter neglect and exposure to which 
they are too frequently subjected. 

As birds for the table, the writer, who is 
now beyond the prime of his years, and 
who has had the pleasure of eating poultry 
in many lands, unhesitatingly declares that 
he is yet a stranger to that species of 
domestic fowl which is more savory or 
superior to a well-fatted and well-cooked 
Brahma. He is aware that there is a crude 
and ignorant sort of assumption on the part 
of some persons that all the larger varieties 
of fowls are coarser and tougher in their 
fiesh than the smaller kinds. But this is a 
most egregious error. It is not so much 
the physical organization as the physical 
condition which gives flavor and tender- 
ness to birds and animals alike. 

It will hardly be controverted, that both 
animals and birds when in low condition 
are less savory and less nutritious than if 
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the same were fat. And it is not unfre- 
quently the case that condemnation is pro- 
nounced against breeds, when a more dis 
criminating and intelligent judgment would 
fulminate it against the man who feeds, or 
rather who has neglected to properly feed 
the objects committed to his care. There 
is a so-called economy which is so exact 
and austere as to go a great way toward 
balking, if it does not entirely circumvent, 
any well-intended efforts in the path of 
improvement. Not only seasonable but 
generous feeding is indispensable to the 
highest physical development of every 
species of animated nature; and if early 
care is withheld till the framework of the 
animal economy is stunted or dwarfed, no 
after-care can atone for the neglect or super- 
induce the fullest physical development. 
That the Brahma is the most generally 
popular of all the domestic fowls in this 
country, has found verification at every 
fair or poultry show which the writer has 
attended for years past; for there have 
been not only more coops of them on ex- 
hibition than any other variety, but they 
have always attracted more attention, and 
called forth more favorable comment than 
any others. And that they stand high in 
England is evidenced by the prices which 
are paid there, as well as by a remark in the 
London Country Gentleman of June 25th, 
1868, whose editor, speaking of the prizes 
to be awarded at their recurring exhibition, 
says: “The managers of shows may rest 
well assured of the simple fact, that no class 


are more popular than Brahmas.” _,E. 
New York, Jiy 15, 1868. 


Movttine Season oF Fowrs.—During 
the moulting season of fowls it is advis- 
able to separate the cocks from the hens. 
This practice is not absolutely necessary, 
but experience with the writer has shown 
him that it gives greater strength to his 
old birds, and brings more eggs in winter 


and early spring. Young cocks especially 
should never be permitted among hens 
during their moulting season. 





